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For circulars and further information address, 
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fast time. 


Ticket Offices, No. 152 W. Baltimore street, Camden 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


J kes Democratic leaders are putting their heads together for a 

reduction of the tariff. It does not surprise us to hear that 
Mr. Randall is in their councils, and that he is to stand sponsor 
for a bill to reduce the revenue from duties on importations by 
some $40,000,000. The party has to conciliate a great many fac- 
tions, and one of these is the Free Trade school. So this reduc- 
tion is to be thrown as a tub to that whale, and yet the manufac- 
turers are to be kept in good humor. If they willtake the forty 
millions off the duties collected on imported sugars, nobody out- 
side of Louisiana will seriously complain. But they are more 
likely to accede to the demand from one group of manufacturers 
for “free raw materials,” and to reduce or remove the duties on 
these. In that case they will strengthen the Republican party 
with the farmers, the miners, and other producers of the so-called 
raw materials. 

But for the suffering it would inflict in the meantime, a con- 
siderable reduction of the tariff would be a gain to the Protection- 
ist cause. The revised tariff of 1882 is not satisfactory. It re- 
duced the duties on wools and woolens excessively, and it failed 
to lay a protective duty on metallic goods of several classes. But 
it will be hard to restore the truly protective character of the 
tariff without a general uprising against Free Trade, such as 
would at once follow upon a great change of the law in a Free 
Trade direction. ‘‘Evil’s triumphs are her greatest loss,” sang 
an American poet. It would be found eminently true of the evil 
called Free Trade. 





It is suspected by many that Mr. Manning’s proposal to sub- 
stitute specific for advalorem duties isa part of the plan for the re- 
duction of the revenue, Ifrightly managed, it might be the means 
of reducing the revenue very considerably. By putting a reas- 
onable specific duty on certain commodities, we might stop their 
importation entirely, and thus cut off the revenue now derived 
from them. And it will be the fault of the Protectionists them- 
selves if Mr. Manning’s proposal is not so embraced and used as 
to make the tariff more effectively protective than heretofore. 

But the principle of specific duties will need to be applied with 
discretion. In some lines of production thesubstitution of a sin- 
gle specific duty would be most disastrous. In our textile manu- 
factures, for instance, we need to develop the production of the 
fine fabrics which we are still importing in large quantities, though 
of the coarse we produce more thanenough. A single duty would 
protect the coarser articles only, and the finer would be less ex- 
cluded than by the ad valorem duties now imposed. But by laying 
the specific duty with reference to the number of threads of warp 
in the field of an inch glass, the finer textile would be brought un- 
der a heavier duty than the coarser. It might be more difficult to 
devise a method for this, as in the case of gloves and some other 
commodities ; but it would not be impossible. 





VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS excites a not unnatural suspic- 
ion as to his being really happy, by his frequent assurances that his 
relations with the Administration are all that he could desire. 
“Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” It is true he has 
had his postmaster appointed, and that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners can find no fault with that gentleman’s administration of 
the Indianapolis Post-Office. But what is a Post-Office to a Vice- 
President, and to one who had to beg the vote of Indiana for him- 
self and his colleague at the head of the ticket? One comfort he 
can have: there is a multitude of Democrats who wish more and 
more with every week of the Administration, that the ticket had 
been Hendricks and Cleveland, But we cannot flatter him that 





this is the wish of the country at large, although we recognize in 
the Vice-President some good qualities that are wanting to the 
President. 





THE absurdity of keeping up a mint at New Orleans is illus- 
trated by the discussion over the proposal to use the government 
vessels to transport silver dollars from that city to Washington. 
New Orleans is remote from the centre of government, from the 
centres of trade, from the deposits of the precious metals .Bullion 
must be carried great distances to reach it, and the coin must be 
transported great distances to reach the points of disbursement. 
A mint in Alaska would be less absurd, for Alaska has large de- 
posits of the precious metals, and perhaps will become our chief 
reliance for gold and silver in the distant future. The New Or- 
leans mint was one of the worst jobs ever a Democratic adminis- 
tration achieved. It should have been removed to St. Louis or 
Chicago at the close of the war. 

In the matter in dispute the weight of the reasoning seems to 
be against the use of government ships. Coin is not an article 
which can be dumped into the hold of a man-of-war. A vessel 
which is to transport it must be fitted up for the purposeat a very 
considerable expense. In this case the expense exceeds the sum 
for which the express companies would have undertaken the cost 
of transportation. Nor is our navy so extensive that we can af- 
ford the diversion of our ships from their proper duties. While 
they are making their way along the coast, and unable to turn 
back before reaching their destination, a sudden demand might 
arise for their services at the Isthmus or Central America, like 
that of a few months ago. 





Two Boston newspapers, the Advertiser and its associate, the 
Evening Record, have been putting into circulation a report that 
Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, has sold out to the Adminis- 
tration. It has been alleged that he purchased the retention of 
certain of his friends in office by agreeing to vote for the approval 
of all Mr. Cleveland’s nominations. To this statement, in the 
shape it was reported to him, Mr. Blair has given an emphatic 
denial. Nor do we give the slightest credence to it. It is quite 
true that the precedents of the Senate, under the spoils system, 
have been abominably bad in this respect. It has been found 
nearly impossible to rally even the Senators of the opposition 
against a bad nomination, because every Senator is under obliga- 
tions to the President for offices given to his friends, and expects 
still more in the future. This is the secret of some of the aston- 
ishing votes in the Senate on Mr. Arthur’s worst nominations, 
when the Democrats were as forward as the Republicans in voting 
for confirmation. It also may be supposed true that Mr. Cleve- 
land hopes to find Republican senators as malleable under such 
influence as Mr. Arthur and his predecessor found the Democrat- 
ic senators. And it is possibly true that some of Mr. Blair’s 
friends have been kept in office in the hope of influencing him. 

But Mr. Blair isa man of known integrity, besides having 
sense enough to see that such a course would be a political suicide 
of the worst sort. New Hampshire is not the point at which the 
Republican line may be broken most easily. We fear for a sena- 
tor much nearer home. But we also hope that the Senate majori- 
ty will stand by their resolve to submit every nomination to a 
searching examination, and vote accordingly. If it does, the 
cause of Civil Service Reform will have achieved a greater ad- 
vance than is represented by the Pendleton law. 





THE race for the “ America’s Cup,” which is to take place at 
New York in September, has been fixed for the 7th and 9th of that 
month, and for the 11th, if a third trial should be necessary—the 
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winner being required to make the best two in three. The chal- 
lenger from England is the Genesta, a cutter, of 81 tons, (Thames 
measurement), built on the Clyde by Henderson Brothers, in 1884, 
designed by Mr. Beavor Webb, and owned by Sir Richard Sutton. 
She has been in New York Bay for some weeks. Meanwhile the 
New York Yacht Club, having had full notice, has been preparing 
for the contest, and has been having trials of the two yachts offer- 
ing as defenders. These are the Priscilla, an iron sloop, designed 
by Mr. A. Cary Smith, of New York, and built by the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Co., at Wilmington, Delaware ; and the Puritan, a 
wooden sloop, built at South Boston by George Lawley & Son, 
from a design by Burgess Bros. Three trial races between the two 
took place on Friday, Saturday, and Monday last, the Boston yacht 
winning the first and third. Her superiority, however, though 
generally assumed in consequence of this showing, is very slight 
indeed. She won decidedly on Friday, but clearly was beaten on 
Saturday, and on Tuesday came in ahead by less than two min- 
utes. In a strong wind she is the faster, but in a lighter one the 
Priscilla can do better than she; the grave question is, then, 
whether the winds on the 7th, 9th, and 11th of September may be 
expected to be strong or light. 

The Committee of the New York Yacht Club have until Sep- 
tember Ist to decide. It is probable they will choose the Puritan ; 
and whichever one they take, it is evident the Genesta, barring ac- 
cidents, must be a very fast boat to beat us. 





Tue Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, Mr. Cassidy, has be- 
gun proceedings in the courts of Dauphin county, (Harrisburg), 
to enforce the provisions of the Constitution against the proposed 
absorption of the South Pennsylvania and Beech Creek railroads 
into the Pennsylvania road’s control. The proceedings are di- 
rected against Mr. Vanderbilt and his associates, the reputed sell- 
ers, and the officials of the Pennsylvania corporation, and a pre- 
liminary injunction was granted, to be argued on the 8th proximo. 
The importance of this step is everywhere recognized, and the 
averment that the Attorney-General is fully supported by the Gov- 
ernor, and that the whole subject will be thoroughly sifted and ex- 
posed, makes the case one of great public interest. Assuming the 
serious purpose of the State officials, and presuming—as we trust 
we may do—that the Attorney-General is proceeding not merely 
as a party manager, bent on getting a partisan advantage, but 
simply as the defender of the public rights, three features will be 
presented: (1) one of law, whether Article XVII. of the Consti- 
tution is operative, without legislation to enforce it; (2) whether 
the sale by Mr. Vanderbilt is in such a way as to be a consolida- 
tion of competing lines; and (3) whether the courts, bélow and 
above, are animated by corporation or public ideas. 





THE Democratic Convention of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, 
on Wednesday, nominated Conrad B. Day, a merchant of Philadel- 
phia, for State Treasurer, and adopted a platform complimenting 
President Cleveland’s and Governor Pattison’s administrations, 
favoring a license system for liquor, as opposed to “sumptuary 
laws,’”’ denouncing Colonel Quay, the candidate of the Republi- 
can Convention, and condemning imported contract labor, with 
other “planks” which must be more particularly noticed. The 
Convention was without any great outflow of enthusiasm, yet it 
was evidently a gathering of resolute and earnest partisans, highly 
encouraged by national success, and hopeful of a favorable turn of 
affairs even in this State. 





THE resolutions requiring more particular notice are these : 


“Fifth—We favor the enforcement of the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
in its every article and section, and especially demand the regulation by law 
in accordance therewith of the carrying corporations of the State; the 
equalization of the tax laws; the appropriation of public moneys to public 
uses only; an honest management of the State Treasury, and rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws governing it. 

“Sixth—We denounce as in flagrant violation of the Constitution the 
attempt to consolidate the South Pennsylvania and Beech Creek Railroads 





with the Pennsylvania road, and we heartily approve the proceeding of the 
Commonwealth, through the Governor and Attorney-General, to protect and 
preserve the rights of the people under the Constitution.” 


The effect of these declarations it is yet too early to predict. 
They distinctly make, as has been anticipated in THE AMERICAN, 
an issue in the politics of the state. Unfortunately for the Re- 
publicans, they were unready or unwilling at their Convention to 
even demand the enforcement of the constitutional provisions, 
and a resolution offered by Senator Emery to that effect was 
promptly rejected by the resolutions committee. Yet there is 
much public feeling on the question, and is likely to be more. 
That many Republicans do not propose to take the hot end of the 
poker which is now tendered them by their opponents is very ap- 
parent, and it will be certain to cause an extraordinary outbreak 
and overturning in the political situation if the gentlemen who 
are conducting the canvass in their behalf should insist on doing 
so. The people of the State, by a very great majority, are in fa- 
vor ofthe enforcement of the Constitution, and opposed to the 
railroad consolidation and monopoly which are forbidden by it, 
and in any contest where this issue is sharply presented, a party 
that would take the side of monopoly would be overwhelmingly 
beaten, as it would deserve. The simple fact that the farmers of 
Pennsylvania pay to-day a higher price per bushel than the farm- 
ers of Illinois or Wisconsin for the transportation of their grain to 
the seaboard markets will easily explain why they are strongly 
interested in the subject. 





ON the subject of the Civil Service the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats make a veiled and dishonest deliverance. They give a cor- 
dial endorsement to Mr. Cleveland, and they declare that the 
“thorough reform of abuses, and searching investigations” which 
he is making will secure “that thorough organization of the Civil 
Service which will effect an honest, practical and efficient admin- 
istration of the government.’’ This is the best side of the resolu- 
tion; and on the other they declare “his clear and undisputed 
right to promptly remove officials who have prostituted the pub- 
lic service for partisan and personal ends,”—a phrasing which 
means simply that Republicans should be put out in order that 
Democrats may be put in. 

In 1882, when Mr. Pattison was nominated for Governor, and 
his party was on its good behavior, the Convention was much more 
explicit. It then said: 

“We protest against the spoils system ; it isa prostitution of 


‘the offices of the people, so that they become the mere perqui- 


sites of the politician.” 

Thus do times change. The Pennsylvania Democrats cannot 
repeat their denunciation of 1882 because they are dissatisfied in 
reality with the fact that the ‘‘ clean sweep” is not made more rap- 
idly. 


THE chairman of the resolutions committee being a lawyer, 
he might be supposed to know something of existing laws. Yet 
the fourth resolution in his list contains this clause : 

The importation under contract of foreign pauper labor is an evil which 
should be remedied by judicious legislation. 

Is not Mr. Stenger aware that a law was passed at the last 
session of Congress prohibiting such importation ? 








By an agreement between New Jersey and Delaware the long 
vexed question as to the rights offishermen of both States has been 
brought to a peaceable settlement. The line between the two 
States has been defined, and there need be no further disagree- 


ment between the people on either bank ofthe Delaware. It may 
seem somewhat absurd that this line was not drawn longago. But 
this is not an exceptional instance of such neglect. The line be- 
tween New York and Pennsylvania was determined scientifically 
only a few years ago, and it was found that the line supposed to;be 
true ran so far north of the true one, that Pennsylvania had been 
receiving taxes on property which belonged to New York. 
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In the appearance of a revival of business Pittsburg is con- 
spicuous. It is evident that a great future is before that busy and 
rather prosaic city. The wonderful supply of natural gas which 
has been discovered there is going to enable her to distance all 
ordinary competition in many lines of iron production. And 
what is more striking, it is going to make the smoky city a clean 
one. Already the change in this respect is very marked. The 
impenetrable clouds which once hung over the valley are seen no 
longer. Furnaces and iron-mills have ceased to belch out vol- 
umes of soot. In private houses heating and cooking are done 
with less trouble than we take in lighting a gas burner, and the 
very dustman is abolished, since the refuse is swept up with a 
brush into a dustpan about once in three months. The only 
drawback is from the utterly inodorous character of the gas. It 
may be escaping from a leak into your room without giving the 
slightest notice to any sense. And it is highly explosive when 
mixed with atmospheric air. 





THE New York Republicans are showing a desire to increase 
their strength for the very important contest of this year, when 
not only a Governor but a full list of State officials is to be chosen. 
The State Committee, at Saratoga, this week, resolved to invite 
the codperation of all voters who preferred Republican principles, 
recommended to the local organizations that in the primaries they 
should not attempt to punish the bolters from Blaine, and fixed 
representation in the State Convention on a more popular basis. 
The Convention was fixed to meet at Saratoga on September 22d, 
two days before that of the Democrats. As for a candidate for 
Governor, none seems to be settled on, as yet, though the idea pre- 
vails, apparently, that “there is plenty of good material.” The 
Republicans of the Empire State are in a situation fraught with 
the most serious consequences to them, for good or ill, and it is 
gratifying to observe that they are conscious of the fact. 





Mr. ANDREW D. WHITE declines to be a candidate for Gover- 
nor of New York, and suggests that the choice lies between two 
men, Mr. Evarts and Mr. Sherman S. Rogers. As to the former 
it is said that he will accept the nomination, if it be offered, and 
this we are sorry to hear. We have looked fora great career in 
the Senate for Mr. Evarts, and Republican leadership in that body 
is neither so good nor so abundant as to leave us satisfied to dis- 
pense with him. Nor isit at all likely that the legislature will 
choose as gooda man in his place. The candidate most likely to 
succeed him is not Mr. White, but Mr. Depew. 

Mr. White’s other choice is Mr. Sherman S. Rogers. Here we 
are heartily with him. No Republican reformer impresses us 
more favorably than he. But there is risk intakinghim. He was 
very prominent in the movement which defeated Mr. Folger, and 
it is by no means certain that the Conkling and Corning set have 
slaked their thirst for revenge. It is true that he would get the 
vote of the bolting Independents, which, with the Irish Republican 
vote would elect him. But he would get the Irish vote only if he 
is a zealous Protectionist, and we do not know how he stands on 
that issue. 





MASSACHUSETTS has been taking so much care of the politi- 
cal morals of the whole country that it is grievous to find the im- 
maculate state in need of reform herself. The Boston commis- 
sioners of the Water Department have been detected in a job by 
which the city paid three times what it ought for a piece of land. 
Mayor O’Brien has removed two of them from office for this of- 
fense. It will grieve the friends of political purity to learn 
that ex-Collector William A. Simmons is one of these. Last year 
Mr. Simmons was in the councils of the “unco’ guid,” denounc- 
ing Mr. Blaine for a supposed abuse ofa public trust. His words 
were reported to us as the words of wisdom, and of just indigna- 
tion. He now “ steps down and out,” not for a supposed but for 
a real abuse of a public trust. 





In Ohio the Democrats once more give the voters the choice 
between Mr. Hoadly and Mr. Foraker. The governor was not 
anxious for the renomination, but pressure from Washington de- 
cided him to accept it. It is fair to presume that the obligation 
thus created will be acknowledged, and that—in the language of 
a paper friendly to Civil Service Reform—Mr. Cleveland will give 
Mr. Hoadly “all the help he needs” to carry Ohio. 

Mr. Hurd and his friends wanted the Democratic Convention 
to declare for Free Trade. But the politicians preferred the eva- 
sion suggested by the National Convention last year. They should 
take care; that formula is loaded. “Taxation for public purposes 
only” implies that there is a question between such taxes and 
others not levied for public purposes. In other words it con- 
cedes the whole contention of the Free Traders. 





Some Republicans of Brooklyn are very sore against Mayor 
Low, for the course he took last year in the presidential campaign. 
We fail to see where he did less than his whole duty. At the out- 
set of his career as Mayor, he pledged himself to abstention from 
an active share in party politics, as a means of making his govern- 
ment of the city acceptable to the whole people. He has owed 
both his election and his reélection to Democratic votes. He 
is the Republican Mayor of a Democratic city. As such he 
has refused any and every invitation to identify himself with the 
leadership of his party in state and national contests. His con- 
duct last year was not exceptional. 

Besides this Mr. Low was loyal to the Republican party and 
to its candidates, in the face of a pressure such as probably was 
sustained by no other Republican. His social circle was a focus 
ofanti-Blaine feeling. Many of his nearest relatives joined the bolt, 
and used all the weapons of entreaty and objurgation to carry him 
with them. Could they have secured the faintest pledge from 
him that he would vote for Mr. Cleveland, his name would have 
been used with great effect to break up the Republican party in 
Brooklyn. He resisted both the blandishments and the censori- 
ous exhortations of these friends and relatives. He allowed it to 
be announced that he should vote for Mr. Blaine and he did it. 
Are the Republicans of Brooklyn eager to punish Mr. Low for his 
firmness and his faithfulness? If they do, they will gratify a 
great many disappointed bolters, who wished to use his name and 
influence to help elect Mr. Cleveland to the presidency, but who 
failed most signally in their designs. 





MR. GLADSTONE’ health, or rather the condition of his throat, 
is a matter of much anxiety to the English Liberals. Their one 
chance of success in November is his taking part in the campaign 
of this summer and fall. It is not merely the direct influence he 
can exert by the persuasion of his speeches that they want. It is 
his presence as a leader that is needed to give the voters the as- 
surance that the party is not going into wild competition with 
Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends for the support of the 
farm laborers. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone is the only point on which 
the whole party can agree. As a Tory said recently, the Liber- 
als must all crowd under his big umbrella, and accept the unity 
furnished by his leadership as a substitute for unity in policy and 
in opinion. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who had been talking somewhat wildly of 
what new legislation might do for the poor, is now inclined to 
more moderate opinions, and protests that he is no communist. 
That is true, but he certainly has committed himself to proposals 
that are socialistic in their character. His new radicalism is a re- 
action against the extremes of the “let alone” theory, and is 
equally false. It represents profound tendencies in the English 
political economy of to-day, of which the late Mr. Toynbee was 
the best exponent. It willbe long before the economic theories 
of England recover from the extremes of Adam Smith’s teaching, 
and attain a condition of stable equilibrium. At present it is the 
school of collectivist action which has the upper hand. 
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BLACK AND WHITE. 

See greatest question in American politics is not Civil Service 

Reform, nor the tariff, nor the currency, nor monopolies. 
It is the problem of securing fair play and equal rights to men of all 
colors and all classes in this nation, andin every part of it. Jus- 
tice is of the essence of the state, as Plato discovered. We have a 
public order represented by government, because justice is of such 
infinite importance to us. We make great expenditures and con- 
trive skilful arrangements simply to this end. They all are roads 
which lead or are meant to lead to the same point. Itis well that 
the nation should grow wealthy, well that it should have an 
honest and ample currency, well that too much power should not 
gather into the hands of corporations created by the state, well 
that our political methods should be such as to sift out the best 
men for places of responsibility. But it is of more importance 
than all these that righteousness should prevail in the enactment 
and administration of laws which concern the natural rights of 
men, and that the weakest and the humblest should be effectively 
equal before the law with the richest and the strongest. 

This was the conception of politics which was in the minds of 
the best: men in all the past ages of the Republic. It was that 
which culminated in the overthrow of that “‘sum of all the vil- 
lainies’’ the enslavement of human beings. But it is a conception 
which in all ages has had to do battle with popular devotion to 
lesser and secondary interests. Because men have loved to make 
money, they have been deaf to the demands of justice. Because 
they have conceived a great interest in some useful reform of 
political method, they have been deaf to them. Because they 
have put party loyalty above the end for which party exists, they 
have been deaf to them. But in the long run they have had to 
listen, because there is that in every man’s heart which is on the 
side of justice and responds to the appeal. 

This great issue of fair play and equal rights for all human be- 
ings, has more than one aspect in this country. The Indian ques- 
tion is one side of it; the labor problem is another. The tariff and 
the currency questions are both phases of it in a less direct way. 
But the greatest and the most urgent is that presented by the con- 
dition of the black population of the Southern States. We have 
great responsibilities for these people, just because they are social- 
ly and politically the weakest elementin the country. The strength 
of any claim to help and consideration is exactly proportional to 
the weakness and helplessness of those who make it. In the case 
of the negro it is very strong. They were emancipated with no sort 
of preparation for the responsibilities of freedom, they were clothed 
with the responsibilities of citizenship on the morrow of their de- 
liverance from an existence as chattels without rights. The na- 
tion restored the local governments throughout the South, accep- 
ted the constitutional barriers which prevent direct interference in 
their behalf, and threw upon them the burden of maintaining their 
rights in the face of a hostile white population. That white popu- 
lation had a monopoly of political experience, wealth and intelli- 
gence. It was a minority where leadership would have been 
achieved in the long run by peaceable and conciliatory means. It 
chose to achieve it in the short run by means which have deepened 
the antagonism of races as classes. The black man has been made 
to feel the force ofthe old proverb: “the weakest goes to the wall.” 
He has been made to feel it through the use of means such as would 
have befitted the rude ages in which such sayings first obtained 
their currency, By violence, by terrorism, by the cunning use of 
restraining laws, and by fraud in the count of elections, the negro 
has been disfranchised practically. Nor has he lost political rights 
only. He has been remanded toa place in the social system but 
slightly removed from hisold position asa slave. He has been 
kept in ignorance by an administration of the funds for public edu- 
cation by which these funds inure chiefly to the benefit of the 
white race. He has been subjected to an administration of civil 
and criminal justice which has sent multitudes of his race to the 
state slavery of the chain gang. And whoever from the North has 





tried to amend his condition and dispel his ignorance, has been 
subjected to social ostracism only less extreme than his own. 

To-day the South, in the words of an eminent American 
“statesman,” is asking, “‘ What do you me 1 to do about it?” It 
was asking just that identical question 14 the years before the 
war, when the iniquities of slavery were pressed upon the national 
conscience. It was intrenched with its peculiar institution in the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court, and every department of the 
government. The Republican party said “we cannot do much, 
but we can do something, and by the help of God we will do that. 
We will shut your accursed system of human bondage out of 
every foot of soil controlled by the national government, the 
moment that government comes within our control. We will 
draw a cordon sanitaire around this iniquity, and keep it from 
spreading to desolate yet other districts of the land.”” And when 
the party did the thing that lay within its reach, the very 
fatuity of the champions of slavery became the means of its des- 
truction. 

So to-day the Republican party has simply to do the thing that 
lies next its hand, and it will find ways and means furnished it of 
doing more than now seems possible. And that thing is the edu- 
cation of the negro by national aid. The negro is powerless in the 
presence of his white oppressors because he is ignorant. The 
inheritance of generations of enforced darknessis upon him, It 
is but twenty years since it was a crime to teach any black man 
in the Southern states to read or write. To make an efficient, 
self-respecting and capable citizen of him, you must bring him 
into contact with the ideas of our civilization and our politics. 
He must get the knowledge which will keep him out of the hands 
of demagogues, and yet enable him to associate with his own race 
in the defense of its rights. 

It is true that the Republican vote in the next House is not 
strong enough to carry such a measure as the Blair bill. But it 
is true also that it can be carried. There are Democrats from 
both sections who love justice and hate ignorance, and who will 
vote for it willingly. There are Democrats from the South who 
can be forced to vote for it by a proper pressure from the rear. 
They know that this is a question in which their own party is 
divided. They know that a large and increasing minority in the 
South, which weighs for more than it counts, is earnest in its de- 
sire for national aid to education. They know that they will be 
marked men with every teacher and preacher in their districts, 
and with every man these classes can influence, if they vote in the 
negative. Their states rights theory may lead them one way; the 
necessities of practical politics will take them by the other. 

Put this question in the forefront as the Republican issue; 
and give the country reason to believe Republicans are in earnest, 
and the poplar faith in “the party of moral ideas” will get a new 
lease of life. 








CONVICTED CRIMINALS AS PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


i put it in the mildest way, the Administration is certainly not 

happy in its selections for appointments in place of the Re- 
publican “ rascals.” The tone of the public service, on the whole, 
is being distinctly lowered. A list is now made of some eight per- 
sons who are convicted offenders against the law, but who have 
been assigned to office by Mr. Cleveland or his subordinates. 

At the same time it may be said that the discredit ofthese ap- 
pointments falls largely upon the party in mass. None of them 
failed to have recommendations largely signed by “ prominent 
Democrats.’’ These sponsors knew them, and probably knew all 
about the blots on their records. They all had their credentials, 
declaring that their appointment would give great satisfaction to 
the unterrified in their respective localities. They were not taken 
at random and at their own commendation of themselves, but 
upon the recommendation of men thought to be respectable and 
truthful. And under these circumstances eight convicts have 
been introduced into the public service in six months. 
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Again, while these no doubt are the worst cases of the abuse 
of the appointing power, it is not an unfair inference that others 
are of the class who never have been in jail, but who deserve to 
be. If office can be secured on the basis of Democratic credentials 
for convicted men, and if the gentlemen entrusted with such ap- 
pointments are unable to discriminate between jail graduates and 
people who have not had the distinction of imprisonment, what 
security is the country to have as to the great mass of the new of- 
ficials? In the last resort it has no guarantee but the moral char- 
acter, the public spirit, and the sense of responsibility in the party 
they represent, and which put them forward for office. And in 
these signal instances that guarantee has failed us. 

If our Democratic friends think they can prove that they are 
better and honester than are the Republicans, by all means let 
them doit. But let them also remember what they are to prove. 
They are not to drag forward cases in which a Republican of good 
repute has proved unworthy of trust. Such cases occur under all 
administrations of the government, and in every kind of private 
business. They are to take half a year of any Republican admin- 
istration and produce eight or even the half of eight appointments 
of men, whose unfitness for any trust had been ascertained at the 
bar of a criminal court. 








A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.' 


TS good people of the United States are threatened with two 
of the peculiar productions of India—cholera and Buddhism. 
The last number of the North American Review points out how to 
avoid the one, while Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism makes it easy to 
catch the other. ‘ 

The secret of Buddhism seems to be that life is not worth 
living, that corporeal existence is only another name for sorrow, 
and that the important thing is to subdue the body, and so to 
withdraw from active life as to attain Nirvana, or extinction. In 
other words, Buddhism in its essence is pessimism carried to its 
logical results. It is the antipodes of the joyous Greek philos- 
ophy, the negation of Roman patriotism and virtue. Its prevalence 
in India goes far to explain why Hindostan has always been the 
prey of the more manly nations, the loser in the struggle for 
existence. The conquests of Alexander the Great first brought 
the Greek world in contact with Buddhistic philosophy, and there 
is satisfactory evidence that it penetrated to Alexandria, where it 
seems to have had no little influence on early Christian thought. 
The ceremonial of the Catholic church has a striking resemblance 
to that of Tartary, and the monks of Egypt reproduced the men- 
dicants whom the Lord Buddha preached to on his death-bed. 

The story of the intercourse between the Buddhists and the 
early Christians is told in allegorical form in the Greek romance 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, which is said to go back to the seventh 
century. It is the history of a young Indian prince who converted 
a Christian monk by certain discourses in which the parables of 
the Gospel are mingled with oriental fables. The whole subject 
is learnedly discussed in a recent work by R. Seydel, Das Evan- 
gelium in seinen Verhiltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre, 
wherein the differences as well as the resemblances between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism are carefully pointed out. 

Not only did Buddhism have its influence on the Fathers 
of the Church, but to persons of a certain cast of thought it still 
makes a successful appeal. In Germany Schopenhauer has 
founded a school of philosophy which has many followers; the 
greater number of the French positivists are said Loong J to be 
Buddhists; Edwin Arnold, in his Light of Asia has made the doc- 
trines of Sakya-Muni a fashionable craze in England; and one of 
the most intellectual and honorable of Americans, Col. Henry A. 
Olcott, has gone to India to study Buddhism at the fountain- 
head. One of the results of the latter’s pilgrimage is the founding 
of the Theosophical Society, and another is his “ Buddhist Cate- 
chism,” wherein the exoteric orthodoxy of Ceylon is placed before 
the Western world in a plain and authentic form. What attracts 
men like Arnold and Olcott must havesomething in it, andit is not 
possible that Buddhism should have become the religion of one- 
third of the human race, without possessing many grains of truth. 
That part of the Buddhistic philosophy which appeals to common 
sense, and which will stand the fire of a rational examination, is 
the great doctrine of 

“The Karma—all that total of a Soul 
Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
1A BUDDHIST CATECHISM ACCORDING TO THE CANON OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. 
By Henry S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. With Notes by Elliott 


Coues. ‘Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 1885. [See also a paragraphic notice of this 
work in THE AMERICAN of August 22d.] 








The self it wove, with woof of viewless time, 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts,” 


the doctrine expressed in the Old Testament by the question, 
“Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” and in the New 
by the vision of St. John when “ the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to their works.” 
Buddhism recognizes future punishment, but not the orthodox 
hell. Acknowledging the universal reign of law, it cannot con- 
ceive of a creator, and scouts the idea of miracle, herein approach- 
ing the teaching of the “ rational agnostics.” Prohibitionists will 
approve of the precept to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and reformers the practice of Buddhists in teaching the 
law to all without distinction of sex, caste, or race. In the words 
of Col. Olcott, “‘ Buddhism teaches the highest goodness without a 
God ; a continued existence without what goes by the name of 
‘soul;’ a happiness without an objective heaven; a method of 
salvation without a vicarious saviour; a redemption by one’s self 
as the redeemer, and without rites, prayers, penances, priests or 
intercessory saints ; and a summum bonum attainable in this life and 
in this world.” It has the defects of its qualities, but it is a religion 
of noble tolerance, of universal brotherhood, of righteousness and 
peace. 

As for esoteric Buddhism, according to Mr. Sinnett, it asserts 
that man is composed of seven distinct beings, capable, some of 
them at least, of an independent existence; but it does not prove 
it. It asserts that each man is reincarnated hundreds if not 
thousands of times on the several planets in turn; but this is a 
mere assertion. A future existence is one Qos noapyade mapa 
another. For the truth that if a man dies he, shall live again we 
have the concurrent testimony of the Bible and the human race. 
“That the dead are seen no more,” said Dr. Johnson (in Rasselas) 
“T will not undertake to maintain against the concurrent and un- 
varied testimony of all ages and nations. There is no people, 
rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the dead are not 
related and believed. That it is doubted by single cavilers can 
very little weaken the general evidence, and some who deny it 
with their tongues, confess it by their fears.” On the other hand, 
for an existence before birth, and for re-birth, we have little but 
the “say so” of the Buddhists. It is true that they attempt 
to establish the doctrine of reincarnation by argument. It is 
grounded, according to Col. Olcott, ‘‘upon the perception that 
perfect justice, equilibrium and adjustment are inherent in the 
universal law of nature. Buddhists do not believe one life long 
enough for the reward or punishment of a man’s deeds. The 
great circle of re-births will be more or less quickly run according 
to the preponderating purity or impurity of the several lives of 
the individual.” This is rather a narrow foundation for such a 
tremendous doctrine, for surely reward or punishment may follow 
the present life without a re-birth in the flesh. Cannot a man 
feel and act in a spiritual as well as in a fleshly body? 

But whatever judgment the thoughtful reader may pass on 
Buddhism, exoteric or esoteric, it is convenient to have that 
philosophy—for it declines to be called a religion—condensed into 
a compact, clear and readable shape, and this Colonel Olcott has 
done. The same exposition of Buddhist doctrines may be found 
elsewhere, but neither so lucidly nor so authoritatively expressed. 
The copious and weighty notes of Prof. Elliott Coues, one of 
America’s most distinguished men of science, and one of her most 
learned and eloquent writers, add value to the American edition. 
In them he steers a middle course between the Scylla of material- 
ism on the one hand and the Charybdis of superstition on the other. 
He points out wherein the doctrines of Buddhism are supported 
by the teachings of science, and more especially he argues that 
the former are in accordance with the theory of itis n 
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THE PROGRESS OF ASIATIC GEOGRAPHY. 


sg continent upon which the human race is supposed to have 

originated is not only the largest mass of land upon the 
globe, but is still the least known and the least explored of the 
large land masses. Civilized man, whether of Aryan or Turanian 
origin, tends to spread by the way of the sea-coast rather than to 
penetrate the interior. Thus the seas, bays, gulfs, estuaries, and 
navigable rivers, with the land in proximity to them, become 
known long before the plateaus and mountains that form the 
centre of a continent. 

Europe, cut up by deep gulfs and peopled by a restless race; 
and North America, systematically explored by the same race in 
search of a new home, have yielded up most of their geographical 
secrets, but all the other continents enclose large regions which are 
as yet practically unknown except to their inhabitants, and of 
these unknown areas Asia holds the largest. This is to some ex- 
tent the result of the great size of the old continent, and the want 
of intersecting seas or deep gulfs; but is partly to be attributed to 
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BLACK AND WHITE. 

i io greatest question in American politics is not Civil Service 

Reform, nor the tariff, nor the currency, nor monopolies. 
It is the problem of securing fair play and equal rights to men of all 
colors and all classes in this nation, andin every part of it. Jus- 
tice is of the essence of the state, as Plato discovered. We have a 
public order represented by government, because justice is of such 
infinite importance to us. We make great expenditures and con- 
trive skilful arrangements simply to this end. They all’are roads 
which lead or are meant to lead to the same point. Itis well that 
the nation should grow wealthy, well that it should have an 
honest and ample currency, well that too much: power should not 
gather into the hands of corporations created by the state, well 
that our political methods should be such as to sift out the best 
men for places of responsibility. But it is of more importance 
than all these that righteousness should prevail in the enactment 
and administration of laws which concern the natural rights of 
men, and that the weakest and the humblest should be effectively 
equal before the law with the richest and the strongest. 

This was the conception of politics which was in the minds of 
the best men in all the past ages of the Republic. It was that 
which culminated in the overthrow of that “sum of all the vil- 
lainies’’ the enslavement of human beings. But it is a conception 
which in all ages has had to do battle with popular devotion to 
lesser and secondary interests. Because men have loved to make 
money, they have been deaf to the demands of justice. Because 
they have conceived a great interest in some useful reform of 
political method, they have been deaf to them. Because they 
have put party loyalty above the end for which party exists, they 
have been deaf to them. But in the long run they have had to 
listen, because there is that in every man’s heart which is on the 
side of justice and responds to the appeal. 

This great issue of fair play and equal rights for all human be- 
ings, has more than one aspect inthis country. The Indian ques- 
tion is one side of it; the labor problem is another. The tariff and 
the currency questions are both phases of it in a less direct way. 
But the greatest and the most urgent is that presented by the con- 
dition of the black population of the Southern States. We have 
great responsibilities for these people, just because they are social- 
ly and politically the weakest elementin the country. The strength 
of any claim to help and consideration is exactly proportional to 
the weakness and helplessness of those who make it. In the case 
of the negro it is very strong. They were emancipated with no sort 
of preparation for the responsibilities of freedom, they were clothed 
with the responsibilities of citizenship on the morrow of their de- 
liverance from an existence as chattels without rights. The na- 
tion restored the local governments throughout the South, accep- 
ted the constitutional barriers which prevent direct interference in 
their behalf, and threw upon them the burden of maintaining their 
rights in the face of a hostile white population. That white popu- 
lation had a monopoly of political experience, wealth and intelli- 
gence. It was a minority where leadership would have been 
achieved in the long run by peaceable and conciliatory means. It 
chose to achieve it in the short run by means which have deepened 
the antagonism of races as classes. The black man has been made 
to feel the force ofthe old proverb: “ the weakest goes to the wall.” 
He has been made to feel it through the use of méans such as would 
have befitted the rude ages in which such sayings first obtained 
their currency, By violence, by terrorism, by the cunning use of 
restraining laws, and by fraud in the count of elections, the negro 
has been disfranchised practically. Nor has he lost political rights 
only. He has been remanded toa place in the social system but 
slightly removed from hisold position asa slave. He has been 
kept in ignorance by an administration of the funds for public edu- 
cation by which these funds inure chiefly to the benefit of the 
white race. He has been subjected to an administration of civil 
and criminal justice which has sent multitudes of his race to the 
state slavery of the chain gang. And whoever from the North has 





tried to amend his condition and dispel his ignorance, has been 
subjected to social ostracism only less extreme than his own. 

To-day the South, in the words of an eminent American 
“statesman,” is asking, “‘ What do you mean to do about it?” It 
was asking just that identical question in the years before the 
war, when the iniquities of slavery were pressed upon the national 
conscience. It was intrenched with its peculiar institution in the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court, and every department of the 
government. The Republican party said ‘we cannot do much, 
but we can do something, and by the help of God we will do that. 
We will shut your accursed system of human bondage out of 
every foot of soil controlled by the national government, the 
moment that government comes within our control. We will 
draw a cordon sanitaire around this iniquity, and keep it from 
spreading to desolate yet other districts of the land.” And when 
the party did the thing that lay within its reach, the very 
fatuity of the champions of slavery became the means of its des- 
truction. 

So to-day the Republican party has simply to do the thing that 
lies next its hand, and it will find ways and means furnished it of 
doing more than now seems possible. And that thing is the edu- 
cation of the negro by national aid. The negrois powerless in the 
presence of his white oppressors because he is ignorant. The 
inheritance of generations of enforced darknessis upon him, It 
is but twenty years since it was a crime to teach any black man 
in the Southern states to read or write. To make an efficient, 
self-respecting and capable citizen of him, you must bring him 
into contact with the ideas of our civilization and our politics. 
He must get the knowledge which will keep him out of the hands 
of demagogues, and yet enable him to associate with his own race 
in the defense of its rights. 

It is true that the Republican vote in the next House is not 
strong enough to carry such a measure as the Blair bill. But it 
is true also that it can be carried, There are Democrats from 
both sections who love justice and hate ignorance, and who will 
vote for it willingly. There are Democrats from the South who 
can be forced to vote for it by a proper pressure from the rear. 
They know that this is a question in which their own party is 
divided. They know that a large and increasing minority in the 
South, which weighs for more than it counts, is earnest in its de- 
sire for national aid to education. They know that they will be 
marked men with every teacher and preacher in their districts, 
and with every man these classes can influence, if they vote in the 
negative. Their states rights theory may lead them one way; the 
necessities of practical politics will take them by the other. 

Put this question in the forefront as the Republican issue; 
and give the country reason to believe Republicans are in earnest, 
and the poplar faith in “ the party of moral ideas’’ will get a new 
lease of life. 








CONVICTED CRIMINALS AS PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


O put it in the mildest way, the Administration is certainly not 
happy in its selections for appointments in place of the Re- 
publican “ rascals.” The tone of the public service, on the whole, 
is being distinctly lowered. A list is now made of some eight per- 
sons who are convicted offenders against the law, but who have 
been assigned to office by Mr. Cleveland or his subordinates. 

At the same time it may be said that the discredit ofthese ap- 
pointments falls largely upon the party in mass. None of them 
failed to have recommendations largely signed by ‘“ prominent 
Democrats.’’ These sponsors knew them, and probably knew all 
about the blots on their records. They all had their credentials, 
declaring that their appointment would give great satisfaction to 
the unterrified in their respective localities. They were not taken 
at random and at their own commendation of themselves, but 
upon the recommendation of men thought to be respectable and 
truthful. And under these circumstances eight convicts have 
been introduced into the public service in six months. 
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Again, while these no doubt are the worst cases of the abuse 
of the appointing power, it is not an unfair inference that others 
are of the class who never have been in jail, but who deserve to 
be. If office can be secured on the basis of Democratic credentials 
for convicted men, and if the gentlemen entrusted with such ap- 
pointments are unable to discriminate between jail graduates and 
people who have not had the distinction of imprisonment, what 
security is the country to have as to the great mass of the new of- 
ficials? In the last resort it has no guarantee but the moral char- 
acter, the public spirit, and the sense of responsibility in the party 
they represent, and which put them forward for office. And in 
these signal instances that guarantee has failed us. 

If our Democratic friends think they can prove that they are 
better and honester than are the Republicans, by all means let 
them doit. But let them also remember what they are to prove. 
They are not to drag forward cases in which a Republican of good 
repute has proved unworthy of trust. Such cases occur under all 
administrations of the government, and in every kind of private 
business. They are to take half a year of any Republican admin- 
istration and produce eight or even the half of eight appointments 
of men, whose unfitness for any trust had been ascertained at the 
bar of a criminal court. 








A BUDDHIST CATECHISM.' 


dhe good people of the United States are threatened with two 
of the peculiar productions of India—cholera and Buddhism. 
The last number of the North American Review points out how to 
avoid the one, while Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism makes it easy to 
catch the other. 7 

The secret of Buddhism seems to be that life is not worth 
living, that corporeal existence is only another name for sorrow, 
and that the important thing is to subdue the body, and so to 
withdraw from active life as to attain Nirvana, or extinction. In 
other words, Buddhism in its essence is pessimism carried to its 
logical results. It is the antipodes of the joyous Greek philos- 
ophy, the negation of Roman patriotism and virtue. Its prevalence 
in India goes far to explain why Hindostan has always been the 
prey of the more manly nations, the loser in the reat for 
existence. The conquests of Alexander the Great first brought 
the Greek world in contact with Buddhistic philosophy, and there 
is satisfactory evidence that it penetrated to Alexandria, where it 
seems to have had no little influence on early Christian thought. 
The ceremonial of the Catholic church has a striking resemblance 
to that of Tartary, and the monks of Egypt reproduced the men- 
dicants whom the Lord Buddha preached to on his death-bed. 

The story of the intercourse between the Buddhists and the 
early Christians is told in allegorical form in the Greek romance 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, which is said to go back to the seventh 
century. It is the history of a young Indian prince who converted 
a Christian monk by certain discourses in which the parables of 
the Gospel are mingled with oriental fables. The whole subject 
is learnedly discussed in a recent work by R. Seydel, Das Evan- 
gelium in seinen Verhdltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre, 
wherein the differences as well as the resemblances between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism are carefully pointed out. 

Not only did Buddhism have its influence on the Fathers 
of the Church, but to persons of a certain cast of thought it still 
makes a successful appeal. In Germany Schopenhauer has 
founded a school of philosophy which has many followers; the 
greater number of the French positivists are said practically to be 
Buddhists; Edwin Arnold, in his Light of Asia has made the doc- 
trines of Sakya-Muni a fashionable craze in England; and one of 
the most intellectual and honorable of Americans, Col. Henry A. 
Olcott, has gone to India to study Buddhism at the fountain- 
head. One of the results of the latter’s pilgrimage is the founding 
of the Theosophical Society, and another is his “‘ Buddhist Cate- 
chism,” wherein the exoteric orthodoxy of Ceylon is placed before 
the Western world in a plain and authentic form. What attracts 
men like Arnold and Olcott must have something in it, andit is not 
possible that Buddhism should have become the religion of one- 
third of the human race, without possessing many grains of truth. 
That part of the Buddhistic philosophy which appeals to common 
sense, and which will stand the fire of a rational examination, is 
the great doctrine of 

“The Karma—all that total of a Soul 
Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 





1A BUDDHIST CATECHISM ACCORDING TO THE CANON OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. 
By Henry S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. With Notes by Elliott 
Coues. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 1885. [See also a paragraphic notice of this 
work in THE AMERICAN of August 22d.] 





The self it wove, with woof of viewless time, 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts,” 


the doctrine expressed in the Old Testament by the question, 
“Shall not the judge of allthe earth do right?” and in the New 
by the vision of St. John when “ the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to their works.” 
Buddhism recognizes future punishment, but not the orthodox 
hell. Acknowledging the universal reign of law, it cannot con- 
ceive of a creator, and scouts the idea of miracle, herein approach- 
ing the teaching of the “ rational agnostics.” Prohibitionists will 
approve of the precept to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and reformers the practice of Buddhists in teaching the 
law to all without distinction of sex, caste, or race. In the words 
of Col. Olcott, “‘ Buddhism teaches the highest goodness without a 
God ; a continued existence without what goes by the name of 
‘soul;’ a happiness without an objective heaven; a method of 
salvation without a vicarious saviour; a redemption by one’s self 
as the redeemer, and without rites, prayers, penances, priests or 
intercessory saints ; and a summum bonum attainable in this life and 
in this world.” It has the defects of its qualities, but it is a religion 
of noble tolerance, of universal brotherhood, of righteousness and 
peace. 

As for esoteric Buddhism, according to Mr. Sinnett, it asserts 
that man is composed of seven distinct beings, capable, some of 
them at least, of an independent existence; but it does not prove 
it. It asserts that each man is reincarnated hundreds if not 
thousands of times on the several planets in turn; but this is a 
mere assertion. A future existence is one thing—reincarnation 
another. For the truth that if a man dies he, shall live again we 
have the concurrent testimony of the Bible and the human race. 
“That the dead are seen no more,” said Dr. Johnson (in Rasselas) 
“T will not undertake to maintain against the concurrent and un- 
varied testimony of all ages and nations. There is no people, 
rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the dead are not 
related and believed. That it is doubted by single cavilers can 
very little weaken the general evidence, and some who deny it 
with their tongues, confess it by their fears.”” On the other hand, 
for an existence before birth, and for re-birth, we have little but 
the “say so” of the Buddhists. It is true that they attempt 
to establish the doctrine of reincarnation by argument. It is 
grounded, according to Col. Olcott, “‘upon the perception that 
perfect justice, equilibrium and adjustment are inherent in the 
universal law of nature. Buddhists do not believe one life long 
enough for the reward or punishment of a man’s deeds. The 
great circle of re-births will be more or less quickly run according 
to the preponderating purity or impurity of the several lives of 
the individual.” This is rather a narrow foundation for such a 
tremendous doctrine, for surely reward or punishment may follow 
the present life without a re-birth in the flesh. Cannot a man 
feel and act in a spiritual as well as in a fleshly body? 

But whatever judgment the thoughtful reader may pass on 
Buddhism, exoteric or esoteric, it is convenient to have that 
philosophy—for it declines to be called a religion—condensed into 
a compact, clear and readable shape, and this Colonel Olcott has 
done. The same exposition of Buddhist doctrines may be found 
elsewhere, but neither so lucidly nor so authoritatively expressed. 
The copious and weighty notes of Prof. Elliott Coues, one of 
America’s most distinguished men of science, and one of her most 
learned and eloquent writers, add value to the American edition. 
In them he steers a middle course between the Scylla of material- 
ism on the one hand and the Charybdis of superstition on the other. 
He points out wherein the doctrines of Buddhism are supported 
by the teachings of science, and more especially he argues that 
the former are in accordance with the theory of ieee . 

» ee 








THE PROGRESS OF ASIATIC GEOGRAPHY. 


i ip continent upon which the human race is supposed to have 

originated is not only the largest mass of land upon the 
globe, but is still the least known and the least explored of the 
large land masses. Civilized man, whether of Aryan or Turanian 
origin, tends to spread by the way of the sea-coast rather than to 
penetrate the interior. Thus the seas, bays, gulfs, estuaries, and 
navigable rivers, with the land in proximity to them, become 
known long before the plateaus and mountains that form the 
centre of a continent. 

Europe, cut up by deep gulfs and peopled by a restless race; 
and North America, systematically explored by the same race in 
search of a new home, have yielded up most of their geographical 
secrets, but all the other continents enclose large regions which are 
as yet practically unknown except to their inhabitants, and of 
these unknown areas Asia holds the largest. This is to some ex- 
tent the result of the great size of the old continent, and the want 
of intersecting seas or deep gulfs; but is partly to be attributed to 
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the fact that familiarity with the races and names of parts of 
Southern and Western Asia led the moderns tosomewhat overlook 
the extensive unknown area. The way into Africa was sought by 
many, the barrier was broken at several points, and we are now in 
possession of a great portion of its topography. The known parts 
of Asia are held by nations which must be called civilized, though 
their civilization is not akin to ours. These races, not blessed or 
cursed with our inquisitiveness, have neither explored nor per- 
mitted the European to explore. The irruption of Europe into 
Asia, resulting in the acquisition by Russia of about two-fifths of 
the continent; by England of its most thickly peopled peninsula, 
and recently by France of a portion of the less known and more 
remote peninsula of Farther India, is the cause that has led to 
modern exploration. 

The Russians have been the greatest explorers, as, at least in 
extent of territory, they have been the greatest conquerors. The 
large area which was marked as “Independent Tartary ” upon 
the maps of thirty years ago has been merged in Asiatic Russia, 
save only Khiva and Bokhara, which still retain a nominal inde- 

endence; and the belt of territory along the Amur, which not 

ong ago formed part of China, is now Russian also. Russian ex- 

ploration has gone beyond Russian annexation, and the white man 
has pierced the desert of Gobi and traversed the “roof of the 
world” (the Pamir). In Afghanistan, Beloochistan, Thibet, and 
parts of Farther India English explorers have done much, while 
the French have laid bare the region oecupied by the once pow- 
erful kingdom of Khmer, or Cambodia. 

Spite of all this, the problems of Asiatic geography are many. 
Mr. Colquhoun made a memorable journey ‘Across Chryse,” and 
wrote entertainingly upon it, yet the region he touched is still full 
of mystery. From Eastern Thibet and the surrounding country 
flow the two great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho and the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and also the Mekong, Salween, Irrawaddi and Brahma- 
putra. As yet the mountainous regions of the Chinese provinces 
of Sze-chuen and Yun-nan, of the highlands north of Burmah, 
and of Eastern Thibet, are so little known that parts of the 
courses of these rivers ought to be left a blank upon the maps. It 
is not certain whether the Sanpo of Thibet is the upper course of 
the Brahmaputra or that of the Irrawaddi, for no one has traced 
its course through the defiles which separate its upper and lower 
waters. Upon the maps it is shown as the Brahmaputra, but this 
is an assumption; and leaves unexplained the origin of the vast 
volume of water which flows in the Irrawaddi. The streams 
which were once thought to feed the Irrawaddi have been shown 
to feed the Salween, so that, if the Sanpo is the Brahmaputra, the 
Irrawaddi is left almost without a watershed. These facts are 
pointed out by Mr. Robert Gordon, who maintains that the Sanpo 
tinds its way to the Irrawaddi through a defile, and that the Zayul- 
cha is an affluent of the latter river and not of the Brahmaputra, 
whose tributaries are confined to the southern slope of the Hima- 
layas. 

‘ The celebrated traveler Prejevalsky has recently discovered 
the sources of the Hoang-ho, previously unknown even to the 
Chinese, but those of the Yang-tse-Kiang, like those of the Irra- 
waddi, still remain a secret. The infant Hoang-ho flows through 
a series of lakes. The same traveler has repeatedly traversed the 


vast tracts comprised in Mongolia and Northern Thibet, so that - 


the great desert of Gobi, though still less known than the Sahara, 
is no longer a blank on the maps. Like the Sahara, the Asiatic 
desert is not an unbroken waste. Every part of it is inhabited 
more or less thinly, according to the nature of the soil. A new 
species of horse is among the animals that wander this central 
plain, which is separated from the smaller but far more lofty pla- 
teau of Thibet by the gigantic chain of the Kuenlun, which, under 
various titles runs from the Pamir to China proper. 

The region northwest of Hindostan, probably the cradle of 
the Aryan race, and for many an age the scene of constant con- 
flict between the Aryans and Turanians, has of late years been re- 
peatedly penetrated, yet still remains one of the least known parts 
of the globe. Here are Bokhara, Balkh, Badghis, Kafiristan, Dar- 
waz, Karateghin, Roshan, and the elevated mountain-knot of the 
Pamir, with Cashmere and Afghanistan to the south, and Bhotan 
and N epal to the east. Here there is a mixture of races which 
no man can unravel, and here are historic sites which may never 
be positively identified, though they have left ruins to tell of their 
existence. Through the northern parts of Afghanistan, and 
through the long narrow valley or series of valleys called Kara- 
teghin, once passed, before the days of large ships and railroads, 
the traffic between China and the West. In the course of long 
ages the Turanian encroached upon the Iranian, the Tadjiks of 
Darwaz and Karateghin are subject to Turanian masters, and the 
Turcoman has encroached upon the Afghan. But the Slavonian 
has conquered the Turcoman, and now claims from the Iranian 
races the lands which the Turcoman has overrun. Alexander 
found his Roxana in this territory, somewhere near Karateghin. 





In the midst of Mussulman Turcomans and Mussulman Af- 
ghans there still exists a tribe of Aryans who keep a more primi- 
tive religion and more ancient habits—the Siah-posh, or Black 
Kafirs, as they are called by their Mohammedan neighbors. These 
people are ever at war with the Afghans, and have hitherto pre- 
served their independence. Their existence was scarcely known 
until lately, and only one traveler, Mr. McNair, has as yet seen 
their country. They use chairs and tables, live in two-story 
houses, and in feature and complexion are more like Europeans 
than are the surrounding races. 

Northward of Mongolia and Tartary there is but little of in- 
terest. Siberia has no history save that of the misery of its con- 
victs. Its vast tundras and ice-bound coasts have little to attract 
explorers, and its greatest secret was penetrated when Norden- 
skjold rounded Cape Chelyuskin and accomplished the northeast 
passage. Yet the Jzvestia can show that explorers even of this 
unattractive region exist, while Saghalien, Kamtchatka, and the 
district of the Amur are not neglected. 

Few travelers have had the hardihood to venture into Central 
Arabia, and some of these few have lost their lives through their 
temerity. The Arabs of Arabia are a decaying race. The town- 
dwelling Arab of medieval times, the man of commerce, has been 
almost superseded by the wild nomad who cannot build or even 
excavate. 

W. N. LOcKINGTON. 








A RETROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN INCIDENT. 


\ N HILE the Southern States are commendably, and the most 

of them energetically, making bids for immigration and for 
the investment of capital, fewer immigrants respond to these in- 
vitations than one would expect. The natural opportunities of the 
Southern soil are great. There are vast unoccupied areas that can 
be settled and successfully tilled. Living is cheap. There are 
chances for many special industries. Rivers yet run through 
forests that ought to run by busy cities. Yet while a larger 
amount of money from other states than hitherto had gone there, 
has during the last few years been invested in Kentucky and 
Georgia, and especially in Alabama, no “tide ” of immigration has 
yet set Southward. hy? The most obvious reason, of course, 
is the presence of the negro, whose labor is so cheap, which is to 
say so ill remunerated, that other laborers cannot afford to work 
where he is a competitor, and in agriculture everywhere he is a 
competitor. Yet this is not the whole trouble nor the main one. 
For obviously under other favorable conditions of society the em- 
ployer class of immigrants would find cheap labor an advantage. 
The gravest hindrance, which is constitutional and fundamental in 


‘many Southern communities, is a lack of a real desire to build up 


society or to develop the country, a temper that is hinderingly 
apathetic. There does not seem to be any avowed dislike of im- 
migrants. The assurance that capital and industrious men are 
desired and welcomed is undoubtedly sincere. But it seems 
to be rather an abstract conclusion that men and money are neces- 
sary to develop an undeveloped country than a spontaneous spirit 
of codperation in that development. It is a matter of logic not a 
matter of fact. 

The most striking confirmation of this feeling has just been 
given in North Carolina, which is one of the Southern States that 
has been most industriously and earnestly and truthfully advertised 
for several years, but with almost inappreciable results. The ex- 
planation of the fruitlessness of these good endeavors will be made 
plain by the following occurrences : 

Mr. Randolph Shotwell was a brave but not especially con- 
spicuous soldier in the Confederate army. As a youth he ran 
away from school in Pennsylvania to enlist in the Southern ranks, 
and he demeaned himself courageously. But many other men 
and youth were both as brave and impetuous as he. Yet most of 
them were willing to cease fighting when the war wasdone. Not 
so Shotwell. In the Ku-Klux troubles, he with others was 
arrested, tried, convicted and sent to the penitentiary at Albany. 
It has become a tradition, and doubtless it is true, that Shotwell 
had the promise of freedom if he would make known who the 
Klan were. This, with a kind of primitive heroism which we all 
admire, he refused to do. He would have remained in the peni- 
tentiary much longer than two a but President Grant par- 
doned him. After his | opis he became a journalist, and edited a 
weekly newspaper at Raleigh until his death. He had no grati- 
tude to Gen. Grant, and in the first issue of his paper after Grant’s 
death he published a singularly jarring and ill-tempered editorial 
about the hero whom the whole nation was mourning; and the 
next day Shotwell himself suddenly died. 

The man was made morbid by hisimprisonment. He regarded 
himself as a martyr. His paper was autobiographic and personal. 
His readers were reminded almost every week of his suffering for 
Southern manhood. The crimes that were reported in the North- 
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ern States he re-reported as “‘ specimens of Northern civilization.” 
The war was the last event in history that he knew, and the South- 
ern cause was the pi ewe one. His paper was for the last 
ten years the most violently Confederate publication in the South. 
Yet it was one of the very few papers that had readers enough in 
North Carolina to give it continuous success, and its success was 
the people’s expression of personal admiration of theman. In two 
State conventions he was presented for important Democratic 
nominations, which he narrowly failed to receive. The extent of 
the popular regard for him, indeed of the popular esteem in which 
he was held as a Southern hero, was hardly known until he died. 
Then it wasapparent that no man for a dozen years had died in 
North Carolina who was so heartily admired. He was buried in 
the Confederate cemetery, bees. was written about him, and an 
association has been formed to receive public subscriptions to erect 
amonument to him. When a few years ago William A. Graham 
died, who was one of the most useful and distinguished men that 
North Carolina ever contributed to national politics, and who was 
once a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, there was no such mani- 
festation of public grief. 

Appreciating the bravery, the sincerity, the “consistency,” if 
that be a virtue, and all the personal good qualities of Mr. Shot- 
well, yet you would hardly miss the mark if you were to say that 
hethas done more harm in North Carolina these ten years than 
any other man. That he was unaware of it, does not change the 
fact. Grant that the Confederates had a manly sincerity and hero- 
ically did what they conceived to be their duty, yet their enterprise 
turned out to be the most. stupendous blunder of the century. 
Now, when a man commits an absurd blunder, if he be wise he 
profits by it; at least he does not persist in talking it over and de- 
fending it. So, likewise,a people. But instead of letting the old 
blunder alone and going about the business of the time, this man 
kept on defending it-and talking about it. Naturally, the people 
who have listened to him and encouraged him have discouraged 
progressive tendencies. While, therefore, there is, of course, no 
desire in North Carolina to revive the Confederacy, and while the 
loyal feeling is strong and growing, there is a sad lack of apprecia- 
tion of present problems caused by concentrating so much atten- 
tion on the old stupendous blunder. 

While subscriptions are making to erect a monument to this 
Confederate hero, a man has died and been buried in the same 
town, who unselfishly gave his whole life to the material develop- 
ment of his State. Prof. W. C. Kerr has told the world almost all 
that the world knows about North Carolina’s wonderful mineral 
deposits. He wasfor many yearsthe State’s Geologist, and during- 
the late years of his life was in the employ of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a member of its scientific service. His work was as di- 
rectly along the line of material development that the South needs 
and says that it desires, as Mr. Shotwell’s work was directly along 
the line of morbid reminiscence that North Carolina disclaims but 
secretly cherishes. No proposition, however, has been made to 
erect a monument to Prof. Kerr, and no uncommon grief has been 
expressed at his death. In useful labor, in scholarship, and in per- 
sonal qualities, there was no comparison between the men. 

Now, if North Carolina showed the same spontaneous appre- 
ciation of practical labor to develop its resources and its people 
that it shows of morbid reminiscences of past follies and misfor- 
tunes, its enterprising efforts to catch up with the world would be 
of some avail. The apparent mystery about its failure to attract 
immigrants is explained by these incidents. Logically, it sees the 
necessity of material development and intellectual progress ; but 
in its heart it does not desire them; and until it does desire them, 
no amount of advertising will bring them. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


yk © rather caustic pieces of criticism appear in the Atlantic 

Monthly—a review of Gordon’s Diaries, and another of Mr. 
McMaster’s second volume. The former is a good topic and 
should be well handled ; it would be a real service to have some 
competent authority dissect the Gordon business thoroughly and 
fairly ; but the article in the Atlantic is entirely on the side of 
Gordon as against the English Ministry, and repeats almost bodi- 
ly the charges and complaints of the clique in London who were 
so eager to injure it. That these were not fair, and would not 
stand the test of impartial examination, is easily seen even by a 
perusal of the Diary itself, which affords abundant evidence, on 
page after page, of the unsettled—almost distraught—judgment 
of its remarkable author. 

* * * 


A VERY strong statement of the Government side has been 
resented, from time to time, by the London Spectator, and its 
atest issue at hand, ‘(August 15), points out strongly the charac- 
teristic just noted. ‘One thing,” it says, “has greatly surprised 





us, both in General Gordon’s journal and in his despatches, and 
that is the extraordinary vacillation of his judgment and of his 
impressions as to men and things which he displays.” And it il- 
lustrates this by his change of expression concerning the strength 
of the enemy. “At one time he enormously overrates the 
strength of the forces arrayed against him; at another time he 
absurdly underestimates them.” 

That the whole English business in the Soudan was a huge 
botch must be the inevitable conclusion of every unprejudiced 
observer. It was a mistake to begin it, but once begun there was 
no possible road to a successful issue except through a tremendous 
effort and a huge expenditure of men and money. Hicks Pasha 
walked into the death i with his army, and Gordon followed 
him. Wolseley drew back in time to save himself, but not before 
many of his men had fallen. It was a succession of disasters, and 
could not, in the nature of things, have been different, unless 
much greater armies, with unlimited armament and supplies, had 
been sent upon the service. Possibly a Tory government might 
have sent them, but for Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to have 
done so would have been one of the strangest spectacles in mod- 
ern politics. 

* * * 

Ir was announced, a short time ago, that The Current, of 
Chicago, a literary weekly of considerable enterprise, and some- 
thing on the plan of the whilom Continent, had done extremely 
well for a year past, and showed a net profit, in that time, of over 
seven thousand dollars. This statement had scarcely been di- 
gone when it was telegraphed from Chicago that the enterprise 

ad collapsed, Mr. Wakeman, the conductor and virtual owner, 
having announced its discontinuance, and disappeared. That the 
paper had ever really been profitable was more than it would be 
reasonable to expect, but it appears, later, that the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Wakeman’s affairs may be due to other causes, and he 
now is said to have been rediscovered. If The Current should be 
continued, as it is declared it will be, it has certainly had a fine 
advertisement. 








REVIEWS. 


THE RIsE oF SILAS LAPHAM. By William D. Howells. Boston: 

Ticknor and Company. 1885. 

AULNAY TOWER. By Blanche Willis Howard. Boston: Ticknor 

and Company. 1885. 

LS bee are two notable worksof fiction, contemporary as to their 

creation, and both by American authors. They are, how- 
ever, very unlike, while each is good in its own way. Mr. 
Howell makes a study of a present phase of American life; his 
hero was living in Boston but a few months,—certainly not more 
than a few years,—ago, and is an intensely real American of a 
well-known type, while Miss Howard gives us a romance, almost 
one of the old-fashioned sort,—even the title is romantic,—and 
presents us the lovely and lonely chatelaine of an ancient tower in 
France, wooed by an ardent Saxon lover, stalwart and pensively 
interesting, almost in the very midst of the bombardment of Paris. 

The story of Silas Lapham is already familiar to many, by its 
issue. in the Century. Before it was gathered into a book it had 
been much discussed. Yet whatever criticism may be passed 
upon it in any point of detail, it must be pronounced a most suc- 
cessful work of fiction. The charm of Mr. Howells’s manner,— 
so delicate, so genial, so perilously near the commonplace and 
tedious at times, yet still within the line where the commonplace 
is made attractive by the light of fancy,—has seldom been better 
presented. And in the main object he succeeds entirely. His 
portraiture of Silas as a “self-made man,” ignorant in many ways, 
yet keen, quick and intelligent in all directions, a pushing, 
energetic striver after money, yet one who in the sorest pinch re- 
fuses to do a dishonest act, a coarse-grained man who yet possess- 
es a fine sense of the point where honor sets her limit, a thick- 
skinned man who is yet sensitive to the voice of his own con- 
science,—this portraiture, we say, is entirely successful, and the 
whole story, designed to develop this character, and to. present it 
as one type of American men, has artistic unity and completeness. 
The er will have his sympathies moved in behalf of Silas at 
more than one point—by his narrative of his experience in the 
war, by his fidelity to the widow and child of the soldier who 
saved his life, and by the sequel of his broken fortunes. This last 
seems hard ; it would have been more comfortable to see this per- 
sistent fighter regain his footing; yet it is undoubtedly the proper 
end of the story; a recovery of prosperity wena have been 
gross and unsympathetic. 

Mr. Howells makes Silas walk a particularly narrow and 
hard path. The hesitancy over his sale of his western mills is 
hardly justified. So strict a moralist would scarcely be able to do 
business at all, in the every-day way,—or at least he would not at 
a profit! But as the object. was to show the man sound at heart, 
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possessing a native purity, in spite of the exterior that the fas- 
tidious Coreys disapproved, it was necessary to make the light at 
that point strong. And:on the whole, this man is a pretty good 
American; he has more of merit in him than a thousand others 
much more praised. He serves his country in her need; he is 
brave, generous, and grateful; he is temperatc, persevering, enter- 
prising, honest, honorable;—what more need be said? That he is 
unacquainted with literature, that he brags of his prosperity, that 
his parlor furniture is in bad taste,—what difference does that 
make in the great account? 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham” is therefore a book to be appre- 
ciated. It is a robust. honest study in the main field,—not a mi- 
nute exploration of minor currents, ora “‘ finikin’” expression of con- 
ventional notions about the great ones. This, indeed, is a great 
merit in Mr. Howells; he faces bravely the people and conditions 
which the American field presents, and he neither sneers at them 
nor traduces them. The gallery of his characters, when it shall 
be made up, will include many notable ones, and all of them will 
show his honest study and a true acquaintance with his work. 
He has presented a typical American scamp in Bartley Hubbard, 
and in Silas Lapham almost the exact reverse of that selfish and 
unprincipled fellow. Both are distinct and truthful figures. 

Of the minor people in Mr. Howells’s present book, less is 
to be said than of the corresponding ones in most of his previous 
works. It is hard to understand why young Corey should fall in 
love with either of the Lapham girls,—though perhaps he saw 
more to admire in the one he chose than we do,—and he, himself, 
seems to be rather a stick. Mrs. Lapham, poor woman, makes a 
spectacle of herself by her foolish spasm of jealousy, and consider- 
ing that we had been taught to regard her as a pretty sensible 
person, it seems rather mean to exhibit her in this way, (quite un- 
necessarily so far as the movement of the story is concerned), al- 
most at the end. We could have parted with her more cheerfully 
without that. 

Miss Howard makes a very interesting book, with some de- 
fects, as we think, in plan and construction. Nathalie, at 23 
years, is the widow of the Comte de Vallauris, an old reprobate 
whom she married unwittingly when she came from the convent 
school. She is “ clear-eyed, clear-voiced, . . . . & woman of 
surprising distinction and repose for her years.” In the midst of 
the German invasion of 1870, the Chateau d’Aulnay, near Paris, 
is occupied by her uncle, the old Marquis de Montauban, herself, 
the Abbé de Navailles, and the servants of the household. When 
the siege is formed, they still remain, and at the beginning of the 
story, half a score of Saxon officers, one of whom is the Adjutant 
von Nordenfels, come to make their quarters in the chateau. 
With the last named the love passage is made up, and it is de- 
veloped with fine dramatic power. Its fault, as we conceive, is in 
the situation,—that the young Frenchwoman should consent to be 
wooed and won by the enemy of her country, in the midst of an 
invasion, when the feeling was so intense on both sides. This 
seems incredible in any land, and more than incredible in France. 
The Abbé, presented as in some sense the villain of the book, is, 
after all, the best patriot of the lot, for he spies upon the enemy, 
and dies in behalf of the cause, while Nathalie is in the arms of 
her foreign lover, and the old Marquis is hob-nobbing with the 
other invaders over his wine and his chess-board. That love sub- 
jugates all circumstances, and laughs at all conditions, we are well 
aware, but sometimes so much the worse for love. 

Manette, the maid of the Countess, we find tedious and dis- 
agreeable. She belongs in one of the modern society plays, or in 
a variety show of the better sort. 





Tue AMERICA’s Cup: How IT WAs WON BY THE YACHT “AMER- 


ICA,” IN 1851, AND HAs BEEN SINCE DEFENDED. By Cap- 
tain Roland F. Coffin. Pp. 155. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

This little volume is quite timely in issue, in view of the inter- 
est attaching to the race which will take place in ov at 
New York for the great trophy of international yachting, “the 
America’s Cup.’’ Captain Coffin describes in a lively way the 
several contests that have taken place for the prize, including the 
original one at Cowes, thirty-four years ago this present month, 
and Mr. F. S. Cozzens contributes several spirited pictures of the 
yachts that have earned fame in connection with the Cup. 

“The America’s Cup” is a piece ofsolid silver in the form of 
a ewer, elaborately ornamented, and supposed to be worth, intrin- 
sically, one hundred guineas. It is in no sense a ‘‘ Queen’s Cup,”’ 
though very often erroneously so designated. It was offered as 
the prize of an international race, in August 1851, by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron of England, and was won in a race around the 
Isle of Wight by the schooner America, then belonging to several 
gentlemen of New York city,—Messrs. J. C. Stevens, Edwin A. 
Stevens, Hamilton Wilkes, J. Beekman Finley and Geo. L. Schuy- 





ler. These gentlemen being the absolute owners of the trophy, 
but regarding it as the emblem of the yachting supremacy of the 
world, decided in 1857 to make it a perpetual challenge cup, and 
accordingly gave it to the New York Yacht Club for that purpose, 
subject to certain conditions. Since that time it has been raced 
for four times: in 1870 by the English yacht Cambria, belonging to 
Mr. James Ashbury ; in 1871 by the Livonia, owned by the same 
gentleman, and built especially to make the contest; in 1876 and 
in 1881 by the Countess of Dufferin, and Atalanta, yachts owned in 
Canada. In all of these the challengers failed, and the Cup re- 
mained in New York. The race of 1870 was against the fleet of 
the New York Yacht Club, (corresponding to the original race at 
Cowes, where the America sailed against fourteen competitors 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron), and the schooner Magic won. The 
race of 1871 was sailed on the American side by the Columbia, on 
three days, (there being five trials in per and by the Sappho on two 
days. The Livonia won on one day only, and as it had been beat- 
en four times, this was a majority of the seven trials that had been 
proposed. In 1876 the winner was the Madeleine, and in 1881 the 
Mischief, the Canadian yachts being less dangerous than Mr. Ash- 
bury’s had been. 

Captain Coffin writes as one who loves and is thoroughly fam- 
iliar with yachting, and his descriptions of the several contests are 
fresh and vivid. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


‘¢T AWN Tennisasa Game of Skill” is the title of a new manual 

of the sport, from the pen of Lieut. 8. C. F. Peile, of London, 
edited, witha preface, by Mr. Richard D. Sears, champion of the Uni- 
ted States. It can hardly be urged asa defect that this iscomposed 
principally of strictly commonplace directions to beginners, such 
as may be found in any dealer’s catalogue. Of the very small 
quantity of precept which can profitably be mixed with practice 
in a game of manual skill, fully nine-tenths consists of rudimen- 
tary instructions, and in view of the slim title which this nicely 
gotten-up pamphlet has to its cloth cover, it would be cruel to sug- 
gest the omission of these. There is in this work, however, much 
that is far enough removed from the commonplace to justify its ti- 
tle, and those who have acquired a fair knowledge of the game, 
but have not had opportunities of watching or playing with the 
best players, will find many ofits suggestions well worthy of at- 
tention. The courteous author very properly gives a portion of 
his space to a consideration of tennis as a game for ladies, and has 
favored the fair sex with some advice all for themselves, in which, 
it may be parenthetically remarked, he gives some hints as to his 
position on the woman question. In an appendix are given the 
Rules of the Marylebone Cricket Club, and All England Lawn Ten- 
nis Club, while the volume closes with a table for calculating “‘ dif- 
ferential odds,” one look at the intricacies of which will work an 
instant change of mind in those who think the game “too simple 
to be interesting.” (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

Charles Scribner’s Sons issue an American edition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell’s ‘“‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage.” It has the delightful 
illustrations from sketches by Mr. Pennell, and the typographic 
quaintness that gave a — flavor of the antique to the Eng- 
lish edition, and served to further identify the twain of tricycle 
riders with the company of Chaucer. Mrs. Pennell’s description 
of the little trip, down along the lower Thames to Gravesend, and 
past Falstaff’s and Dickens’s Gadshill, to the old cathedral city, is 
a capital piece of work,—lively, but not too light, and conveying 
really a very good idea of the scenery and the people by the way, 
—the latter including hundreds of London off-scourings, male and 
female, on their way to the Kentish hop-fields. 








ART NOTES. 


nen Mr. Alma Tadema designed his famous piano he has, on 

several occasions, made drawings for interior decorations and 
furniture, a very rich and costly drawing-room suite having re- 
cently been described in this journal. He is now engaged in the 
construction of a Roman apartment in his own house, a task for 
which he is well qualified oy his careful studies of Roman arche- 
ology. The idea of making artistic talents and accomplishments 
available for the beautifying of the home advances but slowly in 
this country, notwithstanding the general attention attracted to 
it by the magazines and by current books. Some progress has 
been made in this direction in New York, to be sure, and in Bos- 
ton one or two noticeable things have been done, but apart from 
these known instances, examples are so rare as to be exceptional- 
ly worth mentioning. In Philadelphia the only recent case of an 
artist of repute receiving a commission of this character is that of 
Mr. George C. Lambdin, the subject of the commission being the 
decoration of Mr. Fairman Rogers’s dining-room. Mr. Lambdin 
originated and executed a scheme of decoration at once simple, 
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beautiful and appropriate, and it is greatly to be hoped that this 
departure from the formal, conventional, tradesman’s line of work 
may induce other householders to go and do likewise. 

In Baltimore Mr. Thos. W. Dewing is now devising an interi- 
or for Mr. Robert Garrett, and those who have seen the sketches 
look for happy results. Baltimore isin advance of Philadelphia 
in this respect, the finer homes, being, in many instances, en- 
riched with beautiful apartments not only charming in themselves 
but valued as monuments of artistic genius. 


Something may be mentioned without impropriety—in the 
midst of a good deal of newspaper talk on the subject—in refer- 
ence to the fortune which is inherited by Mrs. A. B. Frost, the 
wife of the well-known artist, under the will of her father, Mr. 
Moro Phillips, of this city, who died a few days ago. Mrs. Frost 
receives in trust one-eighth of her father’s estate, (after the pay- 
ment of a few special bequests), the whole being estimated at about 
$2,800,000. Mr. Frost’s success in his profession is well known, 
and whatever contributes to make him and his more prosperous 
will be the subject of congratulation by many friends. It has been 
nearly twenty years since his excellent fancy and cheerful humor 
achieved repute in Philadelphia, one of his good hits being the il- 
lustration of “‘Max Adeler’s” book, “ Out of the Hurly-Burly.”’ 
Since then his work for Harpers’ publications has shown a steady 
advance, and many of his cartoons have been works of high merit. 


The Library Committee of the New York State Capitol, in- 
structed by the Legislature, has ordered a replica of the bronze 
statue of Chancellor Livingston presented by the State to the 
nation, in 1883. It is by Erastus D. Palmer, and shows a map of 
Louisiana in the Chancellor’s hand, to recall his services in the 
purchase of that territory. It is said to be the first purchase by 
the Legislature of a memorial to a distinguished New Yorker to 
stand within the borders of the State. — 


Speaking of the Garfield Monument in Golden Gate Park, a 
paper of San Francisco wonders why it is that sculptors in gen- 
eral select for their models frock coats of the most rural pattern, 
slovenly in the collar, baggy in the sleeves, loose at the shoulders, 
dragging across the back, and wrinkled in the skirts, as if the 
owner had traveled to his historic pedestal by stage, or used his 
outer garment as a pillow. The President’s coat fits him none too 
well, and the hand-me-down style of his dress is an undeniable 
petition to be placed above the reach of vulgar curiosity. A 
statesman’s statue should be like the original, raised above the 
dead level of ordinary humanity, for familiarity breeds contempt, 
and the average mind refuses admiration and awe to a man 
whose coat looks as if it had been bought after a fire. r 


A chalk portrait of Schiller by Reinhard, of Meiningen, made 
in 1789, and spoken of by the poet in a letter as a successful like- 
ness, has been found at Grimmenthal, near Meiningen, in the room 
of an old hospitaller. The cheeks are not so cadaverous as we see 
them in other likenesses, and the eyes and mouth are said by the 
finder to have an ideal and spirited look. 


The prospectus of the Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men, season of 1885-86, has been published and may be had on ap- 
plication. The instruction this season is in much the same hands 
as heretofore ; Elizabeth Croasdale, principal, Charles Page, teacher 
of designing, modeling and lithography; Benjamin Weiand, de- 
signing carpets, upholstery goods, etc.; Peter Moran, landscape 
painting in oil and water colors, still life and etching; Stephen T. 
Ferris, drawing from life in charcoal, oil or water colors, drapery 
in light and shade and in color; Herman Faber, antique drawing, 
anatomy and composition; George P. Williams, wood engraving ; 
Albrecht Jahn, china decorating; George C. Lambdin, flower 
painting, perspective, etc.; Mary McAllister, sketching from na- 
ture, object drawing, etc.; Sara C. Pennypacker, geometry, ele- 
mentary designs, etc.; Eduardo Bureau, and John Page, Jr., re- 
poussé metal work; Emile Gastel, music. Lectures on historic 
and decorative art are announced during the season. Lectures on 
artistic anatomy at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
are free to pupils of this school. 


It is said on credible authority that the best bust of General 
Grant ever executed is that by Franklin Simmons, the eminent Bos- 
ton sculptor, now in Rome. It wastaken just after the war, and the 
sculptor had the advantage of ad libitum study, the General consent- 
ing to sit as long and as often as the artist desired. The plaster 
model from the clay has never been reproduced, and is still in 
the artist’s possession, being one of the treasures of his studio 
in Rome. 

The design for the Schiller monument in Fairmount Park has 
been selected by the committee in charge, and accepted by the 
representatives of the Cannstiatter Volksfest. Verein, this society 
furnishing the funds for the work. Mr. H, Manger isthe sculptor 
to whom the commission was awarded, the total amount involved 





being $12,000. The figure is to be standing, of heroic proportions, 
nine feet in height, and represents the poet in the costume of his 
time, the indications of locality suggesting a garden, his favorite 
resort. It is to be of bronze, and is to be elevated on a pedestal 
ten feet six inches in height. The upper part of the pedestal is to 
be of marble, square, with rounded corners and counter-sunk pan- 
els bearing tablets with appropriate inscriptions. The base is to 
be a solid block of granite, ten feet square. Mr. Manger’s sketch 
in plaster is on exhibition for a few days at Earles’ galleries. 








SHADOWS ALL. 


HADOWS all! 
From the birth-robe to the pall, 
In this travesty of life, 
Hollow calm and fruitless strife, 
Whatsoe’er the actors seem, 
They are posturing in a dream; 
Fates may rise, and fates may fall, 
Shadows are we, shadows all! 


From what sphere 
Float these phantoms flickering here? 
. From what mystic circle cast 

In the dim eonian Past? 

Many voices make reply, 

But they only rise to die 

Down the midnight mystery, 
While earth’s mocking echoes call, 
Shadows, shadows, shadows all! 


PauL HAMILTON HAYNE. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


E have received the following note from Mrs. Dall : 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN:—Sir: In last week’s AMERICAN, I 
saw a paragraph to the effect that you had previously drawn attention to a 
projected work of mine, on “ What we actually know about Shakespeare,” 
and that this work is intended as a text-book for the use of schools. 

The work in question is held back from publication because I wish to 
avail myself before printing of the last results of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ re- 
searches, in the fourth edition of his ‘“‘ Outlines,” which has not yet reached 
this country. As I have never given any one the titleof my manuscript I 
was a good deal surprised to see the statement in THE AMERICAN, and I find it 
necessary to contradict the assumption that the book is intended for the use of 
schools. I should be sorry and disappointed if it should not turn out a book 
welcome on the shelves of most libraries. 

The text was prepared as an address before the Shakespeare Club in 
Washington on Shakespeare’s Birthday, in May, 1885. I was first asked to 
print it by the members of the Club, and upon speaking of it to friends en- 
gaged in college education, I was told that such a work would be most use- 
ful to classes in English literature, whether in or out of schools and colleges. 
I hope to offer some plausible and perhaps original deductions from acknowl- 
edged facts, and to make these accessible in a cheap and portable form is my 
principal object. To a student the book will offer references which will 
show what Shakespeare’s standing was in his own age and country, and indi- 
cate the source from which the student must seek complete information. 
Nothing is more astonishing than the ignorance among cultivated people of 
what is actually known. 

Yours Very Truly, CAROLINE H. DALL. 
Annisquam, Mass., Aug. 21. 





Bret Harte’s new novel, “ Maruja,” will be issued in popular form im- 
mediately by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, London. News has been re- 
ceived of the quite serious illness of Dr. Edward Eggleston, who has been 
obliged to suspend his work in the British Museum, and to quit London for a 
season.— An Irish lady named Argelles is said to be the real ‘‘ Duchess,’ 
whose works increase, and deservedly, in popularity. The secret of author- 
ship has been very well kept.——Prof. Max Miller has been obliged by his 
doctors to take a complete rest from work for several months. 

Victor Hugo’s literary testament places all his manuscripts in the hands 
of his three friends, Paul Meurice, Auguste Vacquerie, and Ernest Lefevre, 
who are charged to publish his complete works and to arrange and edit care- 
fully all fragmentary writings. The testator says: “This last category of 
works will, I think, form several volumes, and will be published under the 
title of Océan. Almost all that category was written during my exile. I re- 
store to the sea what I received from her.” A fund of one hundred thou- 
sand francs is set aside by Victor Hugo for the publication of his works. 
The publication of his letters is left to the discretion of the executors. The 
will, written throughout by Victor Hugo, is dated Sept. 23, 1875. 


The Chicago Tribune has secured Mrs. Custer as its New York correspon- 
dent.——Prof. Max Miiller has been ordered by his doctors to take a com- 
plete rest for several months.——The death of Helen Hunt Jackson gives 
especial interest to two connected stories, among the last of her literary 
work, which will be published in Wide Awake-——A new book by Kate 
Greenaway, called “The Marigold Garden” will be fa feature of the next 
holiday season. 


1From Lippincott’s Magazine for September. 
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The first edition ( 150,000 copies ) of The Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant, 
which Charles L. Webster & Co., of New York, are to publish, is nowin the 
hands of the printers, and the first volume will be ready for delivery in De- 
cember. A second edition, at least as large as the first, is already made 
necessary. The work will be published in England, and will be translated 
into French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 

Maria W. Jones, of Chicago, will publish early in September an illustrat- 
ed volume of poems called “ A Quaker Love Story.”——The author of ‘The 
House .on the Marsh” (Florence Warden ) has completed a newnovel “A 
Prince of Darkness.”——-Blackwood & Sons have in press a new and impor- 
tant work by Mr. Albert B. Bach on “The Principles of Singing.” 

Gen. John A. Logan’s projected book, concerning which considerable in- 
terest has been manifested, will be published about the 1st of February next 
by Alexander R. Hart of New York. Mr. Hart said to a recent interviewer 
that he held a written contract with General Logan for the exclusive publi- 
cation of the work during the term of the copyright, and that there was no 
truth in the statement that the book was to appear first as a serial ina 
Washington paper. Nor was it true, as had been frequently stated, that the 
book was to bea history of General Logan’s campaigns, or a collection of his 
personal reminiscences of the Rebellion. The subject of the book is the con- 
spiracy that led up to the Rebellion; the history will nut extend beyond the 
breaking out of the War. The book will contain many new and some start- 
ling facts and documents. 

Lend a Hand is the title ofa new monthly magazine projected by the “ Good 
Cheer Company” of Boston, which is to be the organ of persons of public spir- 
it interested in philanthropic work, social reform, and the discussion of 
plans of charity. Edward E. Hale is to be the editor, and readers of that 
wholesome writer’s early books will be struck with the reflection that his 
“Ten Times One is Ten” is at last to‘have practical expression. An import- 
ant feature of Lend a Hand will be the condensation of annual reports of the 
state institutions of charity and the principal societies. Public spirited 
persons in Philadelphia and New York have expressed a determination to co- 
operate with the Boston enterprise. 

An atlas of early English history is in preparation by Dr. Labberton, au- 
thor of a well-known historical atlas——A fortnightly journal] called The 
Linguist is to be published, written in five languages, viz: English, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German,——“ Marriage Laws and their Results in the 
United States ” is a current pamphlet attracting notice in England, which is 
not exactly complimentary to the American people. 


Mr. James R. Osgood’s engagement with the Harpers will begin on Sep- 
tember Ist.——Miss Murfree is working energetically upon a new book.—— 
In the edition of Longfellow’s “ Dante” which Mr. Morley has added to 
his “‘ Universal Library ” the notes are strangely omitted.——The projected 
“ Aldine Publishing Company ” has changed its name to “ Aldine Book Pub- 
lishing Company.” 

We published last week a letter written by Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell to the American Bookseller respecting the treatment of her “ Mary Wolles- 
tonecraft” by English publishers. The editor of the “Eminent Women 
Series,” Mr. Ingram, replies that the permission to alter was granted by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, and that he (the editor) expressed regret at Mrs. 
Pennell’s annoyance. The Bookseller says: ‘This is all very well; but, as 
Mrs. Pennell says in her rejoinder, the fact, however satisfactory to Ameri- 
can publishers and English editors, unfortunately for her, does not lessen 
her grievance.” : 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have arranged to issue Archdeacon Farrar’s 


sermon on General Grant, delivered in Westminister Abbey. Canon Farrar 


will visit this country on a lecturing tour next month. 

Edmund Gosse, the editor of Gray has another volume of poems in the 
press.——Prof. Heinrich Brugsch has written a work on the “ Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians.””——-Hubert Herkomer has been elected 
to the Slade Professorship of Art, left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Ruskin. 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co. have just published a valuable little book for 
teachers, “Stammer’s Chemical Problems,” translated, with the answers 
to the problems, by W.S. Hoskinson, A.M. They: have in press two other 
chemical books, “ The Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds,” or organic 
Chemistry, by Prof. Victor von Richter, (University of Breslau), translated 
from the fourth edition by Prof. Edgar F.Smith, M.A., Ph. D., and a new 
edition of Prof. Richter’s “ Inorganic Chemistry,” by the same translator, 
carefully revised. The success of the first edition of this was no doubt due 
to the manner in which the relations of theory and fact are brought out, 
considering them together, instead of apart, as in most text-books. 


The Appletons publish a school edition of Dr. Hudson’s “ Errors in the 
use of English;’’ the examples of bad English are taken in many instances 
from the works of authors of high reputation—Col. G. B. Malleson’s 
chronicle of ‘‘ Ambuscades and Surprises” has appeared in London, and ex- 
cites interest. It gives descriptions of some of the most famous ambuscades 

ro the time of Hannibal to the period of the Indian mutiny,—D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. have recently issued ‘‘ A Holy Mendicant, or the Life of Bene- 
dict Joseph Labré,”’ from the French of Abbé Solassol, by Mrs. Marian Vincel- 
ette.——Wm. Henry Mann, of Providence, has published through S. S. Rider 
of that city, a volume entitled “ Features of Society in Old and New Eng- 
land,” in which he replies to some of Mr. Mallock’s arguments, and collects 
a variety of newspaper essays on social and religious themes. 

The Library Bureau, Boston, expects to have ready not later than Sep- 
tember 15th a new and enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Dewey Classification and 
Subject Index, for Arranging, Cataloguing, and Indexing Books, Pamphlets, 
Clippings, and Notes,” by Melvil Dewey, of the Columbia College Library. 
While the new edition can be readily used in libraries arranged by the old, 
it has some important improvements. 

The whole first edition of ‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham ” was taken up by 
advance orders.——A new subscription edition of Miss Rose Cleveland’s 
essays, with illustrations, is in the press.——Stepniak’s ‘“‘ Russia Under the 
Tsars ” has passed to a third edition in London. 











The Publisher’s Weekly says: E. P. Dutton & Co.’s new holiday gift- 
book, “ Undine,” seems to have turned out what may be called “an instan- 
taneous success.” The edition for this market was limited to one hundred 
and twenty-tive copies, price, $16.67, net, per copy. The moment Mr. S. A. 
Maxwell, of Chicago, saw the book, he proposed to buy the whole edition. 
Mr. Swayne, who was offering the book to the Chicago trade, declined: Mr. 
Maxwell’s offer, but let him have fifty copies, and at once put up the price 
of the book to twenty dollars net, and the edition is already about sold out. 

Mr. E. W. Howe, author of “The Story of a Country Town,’ will have 
another novel ready for publication soon. The subject will be lighter than 
those of his previous books.——Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls are about to pub- 
lish ‘‘The Wit of Women,” prepared by Miss Kate Sanborn. The volume 
will comprise examples of the pun, satire, epigram, parody, etc., contributed 
to literature by women.——‘“‘ Enthralled and Released,” issued by Thomas 


R. Knox & Co., New York, is a new translation from the German of E. Wer- 
ner, though the fact does not appear on the title page. 


M. Calmann Lévy has just published a somewhat abridged translation 
into French by M. Casimir Stryienski of Mr. Black’s “‘ Princess of Thule.” The 
translator seems to have been successful in overcoming the difficulties which 
so language spoken by Sheila and the King of Borva must have occasioned 

im. 


Possibly the largest. number of copies of a regularly selling book ever 
sent out for review, by any publisher, was a 5000-edition of Students’ Songs, 
which Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., recently mailed to the five thousand 
leading newspapers and periodicals of this country. This edition of 5000 
copies was made expressly for editors, and is designated the “ Newspaper 
Edition.” Mr. King has created a remarkable sale for this book, over 40,000 
copies having already been disposed of. 

The British Museum has issued a catalogue of all the English books print- 
ed up to the close of 1640, as far as they are known.—Early in September 
will be published in London the first part of ‘ Paul Clifford ” in shorthand, 
which will be completed in twelve weekly numbers at fourpence each. 
The new Thackeray letters will soon appear; they are to be illustrated with 
the little pen and ink sketches of which the novelist was fond.——Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson has done with the proof-sheet of his “Selections from Steele ” for 
the Clarendon Press; his “Life of Steele” will not appear before the new 
year. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes is engaged in writing the biography of the late 
Peter Cooper. Mr. Cooper’s papers were very voluminous, and he kept a 
record of every important fact in his career, so that there would seem to be 
no lack of materials for his biographer. 
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A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY: 


i hare Radical party, understanding by that name the successive groups 
of men who have striven for more than two centuries to estab- 
lish the principle of popular self-government in opposition to the 
principle of royal prerogative and aristocratic authority, has not hitherto 





1From Macmillan’s Magazine for August. 
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received special attention from historians. Scattered references appear here 
and there in our historical narratives; these are frequently, perhaps usu- 
ally, hostile, for the writers of English history—those, at least, who have 
commanded the larger share of public appreciation—have been strongly 
tinged with partisanship, or have permitted themselves to be swayed by 
prepossessions in favor of one or the other of the great political parties. 
Taking them as types of their class, Macaulay and Alison, as political histor- 
ians, are so distinctly Whig and Tory as to preclude all chance of the 
Radicals receiving fair treatment at their hands. Nor do the earlier philos- 
ophical historians redress the omission ; for example, Sir James Mackintosh 
is Whig to the backbone. In later days, some attempt has been made to do 
justice to the Radicals by Miss Martineau, Mr. Buckle, and Mr. Lecky, 
while our best “ popular” history, that of Mr. Charles Knight, brings out 
with picturesque force the gradual development of Radical aims, and the 
movements of advanced politicians, though without endeavoring to dis- 
criminate either, with clearness, from the general course of the narrative of 
events. It is the same with the diarists and the memoir writers. With the 
exception of Bamford’s Life of a Radical and Mr. Thomas Cooper’s Memoirs 
of a Chartist, which deal with the stronger and humbler phases of political 
strife, external to. Parliament, there are no traces of Radical sympathies in 
the range of autobiography ; and wecan hardly regard Duncombe’s Memoirs 
as affording a broad and connected view of the action of Radicals in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Villiers’ Free Trade Speeches (in the chapter prefixed to them), 
and Mr. Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden, deal incidentally with particular 
phases of Radical efforts at reform within the limits imposed by Parliamen- 
tary forms; but neither of these works professes to describe the history of 
the Radicals as a party. For such a book as that now under notice there 
was thereforea distinct place; it fills a void in English political history, and 
for the first time brings into one view the rise, progress, aims, and personal- 
ity of the Radicals as a party in Parliament, traces their influence upon 
statesmen, and records their successes in legislation. While the author of 
the book has thus a clearly-defined work before him, he is by sympathy and 
by political training well fitted to undertake it. That much-abused and 
greatly misunderstood organization popularly known as “the Caucus,” may 
be accepted as the visible manifestation of Radicalism. It rests upon and em- 
bodies the Radical principle of self-government by direct popular represen- 
tation. The Caucus, indeed, as Liberals know it, is nothing more nor less than 
the union of persons of one way of thinking, in each constituency, in a repre- 
sentative organization, freely and openly chosen, administered by elected offi- 
cers, and charged with the business of deciding who shall stand as candi- 
dates for the party, and with, the consideration of broad principles, towards 
the maintenance of which party organization shall be directed. Now Mr. 
Harris is the author of the Caucus. The system had its origin in Birmingham 
and was primarily designed for the organization of the Liberal party of Bir- 
mingham. Before the method of choosing candidates by a representative 
assembly was adopted, the choice was either, so to speak, accidental, or was 
effected by asmall number of influential politicians. Mr. Harris’s method 
ehanged this system into one which afforded the great body of the electors, 
middle class and artisans acting together, the means of transacting their 
own political affairs, by consultation, finally decided by a majority of votes ; 
and thus Radicalism was organized and regulated in action. Other towns 
followed the example of Birmingham, county districts adopted the new 
method, and finally—in their own way, but with large modifications favor- 
ing central guidance—the Conservatives imitated the Liberal method ; so 
that now, in some form or other, we have a representative system established 
as the general rule of political party organizations. Out of the local repre- 
sentative councils arose the great union of Liberal organizations in the 
National Liberal Federation, and this also, in its origin, was the work of 
Mr. Harris. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the book has been written in a 
merely partisan spirit. Mr. Harris is a Radical, beyond all question ; but he 
has now aimed, and with success, at being not so much the apologist as the 
historian of the Radical Party ; and in the prosecution of this design he has, 
in a true philosophical spirit, dealt candidly and fairly with Whigs and 
Tories as well as with Radicals. There is no misrepresentation in the pages 
of this volume; no distortion or suppression of facts; no painting one side as 
wholly black and the other as entirely white. The motives, the aims and 
the policy of all parties, and ofthe chief leaders of all parties, are taken into 
just account; full allowance is made for the changing circumstances of the 
times described; and the differences of principle which have guided and 
modified the action of political parties are stated both generally and in re- 
gard to particular occasions, in such a manner as to give no cause for com- 
plaint of unfairness. Perhaps no better illustration could be cited of the 
temper in which the author deals with these matters than the following quo- 
tation, descriptive of the animating principles of parties at the time of the 
war of American Independence, the period at which the Radicals first made 
their appearance as a distinct party:— 


“There was an abstraction, called the nation, which was separated in the minds 
of the rulers from the people of whom it consisted, and tended more and more to 
mean the particular classes who, by birth or wealth, by aristocratic connections or 
court influence, were brought into immediate contact with the Government. The 
men then in office could aim at advantages to the nation, in the way of military glory, 
territorial additions, or international influence, without counting the cost in loss, 
and want, and misery, to the people who paid the taxes and filled the armies. To the 
same Officials, the security of the nation meant the stability of the existing form of 
government, and any extension of popular power seemed to threaten revolution and 
national disaster. Therefore, in order to preserve the nation, the people were to be 
kept in subjection, and even in ignorance ; and men so unlike in character and ability 
as Windham and Eldon combined to resist and defeat the first —- to establish by 
law a system of popular education. This, it may be said, was the Tory idea of na- 
tional policy. In its best aspect it may be stated as the government of the people fer 
the nation, by prerogative. The Whig view was different in theory, but not-so much 
unlike in practice. It recognized, indeed, the es and welfare of the people as 
the direct objects at which governments should aim, but it refused to give to the 
people any active share in the work of theirown improvement and progress. Whilst, 
therefore, it often appealed successfully to,outbursts of public opinion on behalf of par- 
ticular measures, it refused to place oe permanent constitutional power in the hands 
of the people. The Whig theory was the government of the people, for the people by 
existing privileged classes; that was, practically, by the aristocracy. We have now 
evidence of the more definite formation, within the bounds of what we call Liberal- 





ism, of a party, the individual members of which would have called themselves 


Whigs, and are, some of them, still regarded as characteristic leaders of that body ; 
but who aimed at objects, and would have adopted means, which were distinctly be- 
yond the Whig p mme. Even now there were no conscious attempts to form a 
new party. The old lines were followed. The Radicals supported, and often were 
members of, Whig Cabinets, only they desired that the party should travel quicker 
and further in the direction of democratic reform. ‘hose who were most impressed 
with the evils which existed, the waste of national resources, the corruption and job- 
bery in all departments of the public service, the pressure of taxation, the reckless 
conduct of the war, the repression of all attempts to improve the moral and intellect- 
ual condition of the —_— were the most convinced that no essential change could 
be effected whilst the whole power of government remained in the hands of a limited 
—_- every member of which a share in the spoils of corruption seemed within 
reach.” 


This passage furnishes the key-note to the book. The writer limits him- 
self to a review and exposition of the movement and development of the 
Radical party in Parliament—not wholly omitting to take into account the oc- 
currence of popular agitations, but subordinating these to the record of 
Parliamentary procedure, because, as he observes, “it is only in the legislature 
that direct and immediate influence can be exercised over the principles 
and policy of the Government. Until it can find expression there, no cause 
and no party can be said to be within the range of practical politics. Any 
change forced upon the nation by powers extraneous to Parliament would, if 
possible at all, be revolution and not reform.” Within the limit thus indi- 
cated, Mr. Harris has fully and effectively traced the growth and action of 
Radicalism as a Parliamentary force. He finds the real origin of the Rad- 
ical principle, and that of government of the people for the people and by 
the people, in the conflicts of the Civil War and in the Commonwealth; he 
follows its development, often obscured yet never indistinguishable, through 
the Revolution of 1688, and the century which succeeded that event; he recog- 
nizes in the reign of George III. the period at which the opposite and irrec- 
oncilable principles of sovereign authority and popular right entered upon 
their final conflict; and then by well-ordered degrees he recounts the vary- 
ing fortunes of Radicalism in Ministries and Parliaments, from the death of 
Chatham down to the Reform Act of 1867—fortunes now distinctly advancing, 
now seemingly receding, making rapid progress at one period, and at another 
falling almost into abeyance, yet when closely examined, and regarded by 
the light of popular opinion, steadily becoming more definite, increasingly 
powerful, and more strongly self-assertive, until established, in our own day, 
upon a basis too solid to beshaken, resting upon national conviction, and 
firm enough to sustain a still wider and nobler fabric of social advance, ma- 
terial progress, and popular freedom. On such a review of the past, the auth- 
or founds an exposition of the duty of Radicals in the future, and with-this 
a prediction of their success in so shaping legislation and conducting admin- 
istration as to insure the stability of national institutions by establishing 
them upon a basis of ordered liberty. Speaking of the duty of the Radical 
party, as indicated by recent measures of reform, he says ;— 


‘‘For more than a century the way had been pointed out to all practical reforms 
by the advocacy of Radicals, before the indifference of Whigs and the opposition of 
Tories were overcome. Yeteven after accepting the policy of the Radicals, it had 
been the custom of the governing classes to assume that outside of the narrow limits 
of their circle, the country could not look for men to direct its action and carry on its 

vernment. Radicals might originate, but Whigs and Tories must administer. 

at assumption is to a great extent dispelled, and a practical equality is now ad- 
mitted. But in such acase equality can only exist on the condition that something 
more is possible. No party can permanently maintain such a position in the govern- 
— of a great country unless it can, on the necessity arising, undertake to govern 
alone. 

‘‘ This is a position which, especially since the ing of the Franchise Act of 1884, 
the Radical party will be justified in occupying. ey have a definite policy, both in 
home and foreign affairs, they possess a number of skilled politicians and on inistra- 
tors, and all they want is that very steady cohesion which can be acquired only by the 
consciousness of power and the opportunity of effective action. It does not follow 
that this power of separate action need be exercised ; the demonstration that it exists 
may be sufficient for the —— The Liberal party has always been, and probably 
always will be, composed of men differing to some extent as to the rate of progress 
which should be made in the direction in which all desire to go. If it is no longer 
desirable that all its movements should be directed by the section which is least ad- 
vanced, it does not follow that the counselsof men who call themselves moderate 
should not be listened to. hat is essential is that any Government which is consti- 
tuted should be in accord with the opinions and wishes of the majority of the people. 
As the ground-root of nes institutions forms the very essence of Radical- 
ism, it is certain that the Radicals ought to be prepared to give it effect by accept- 
ing the responsibilities and exercising the powers of government.” 


It is impossible, within the space of this necessarily brief review, to do 
more than state the aims of the author, and to explain the principle by which 
he has been guided. * * * * Some of thesketches of statesmen and poli- 
ticians of note are remarkably effective, and we meet with analyses of char- 
acter which exhibit a marked faculty of observation and insight. A study 
of Mr. Joseph Hume, a politician to whom justice has rarely been done, may 
be cited as a sample; and other illustrations are afforded by similar sketches 
naturally occurring in the course of the narrative, such as those of Fox and Pitt, 
in the earlier sections, and of Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Grote, Colonel 
Perronet Thompson, and Mr. Fawcett, in the latter portion. While consider- 
ations of space forbid an attempt to recall by name the chief workers in the 
cause of reform, they forbid also a record of the measures aimed at by Radi- 
cal reformers during the period covered by Mr. Harris’s History of the Radi- 
cal Party—aims which included not alone the reform of the constitution of 
Parliament, but the removal and restrictions of the enlargement of national, 
class and individual freedom in everything which could be affected by legis- 
lation—the freedom of religion, of trade, of association for political or social 
objects, the liberties of the press, the promotion of education. The outcome 
of effort at amendment in these and kindred matters, and the strenuous and 
prolonged labors necessary to effect such reforms, are summed up with 
striking force in the following passage :— 

“During the comparatively short time in which the united Liberals have been in 
office since the Reform Act [ of 1867] increased the Radical power, every department 
of national life—religious, social, commercial, industrial, and intellectual—has been 
invigorated and improved. The Irish Church has been disestablished. The church- 
yards of England have been made national instead of sectarian property. A system 
of national education has been created, and the national universities have been 
widened and popularized. The land laws of Ireland have been remodeled, by which 
the injustice of ages has been removed, and the foundation for national peace and 
unity has been laid. The laws affecting the combination of workmen have been 
changed, the relations between employers and employed have been placed upon fair 
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and equitable terms, and protection has been given to the lives of the men. The 
army has been made national by the abolition of purchase. The game laws have 
been amended ; and the law of landlord and tenant been improved by the recogni- 
tion of the tenants’ rights in the improvement of their holdings. The protection of 
the ballot has been given to electors. Trade hasbeen purified by the adoption of asound 
bankruptcy law. A nearer approach to absolute freedom of commerce has been 
secured, and the last remains of the old corn laws removed. There are, perhaps, 


none of these great works in which some defects may not be pointed out, which have 
been the result of a compromise, avowed or understood, between the two sections of 
the Liberal party ; but in all of them is to be found the spirit of Radical policy, and 
the ability of Radical statesmanship.” 

# * 


* * * 


The curious and interesting fact is brought out by the author, that the 
latest measure of Parliamentary reform was anticipated in its essential feat- 
ures by a proposal made almost exactly a hundred years ago, and this not 
by an individual theorist, or by an organization of obscure and uninfluential 
persons, but by an association which included a large number of peers and 
members of the House of Commons, of which Burke, Fox, and Sheridan were 
leading members, and with which the younger Pitt was practically in sym- 
pathy if not actually in agreement. This body was the memorable West- 
minster Committee of Correspondence, the name of which was ata later 
period changed for that of Westminster Committee of Association. The ori- 
gin of the Committee was notable. The sacrifices imposed by the war with 
the American colonies, the rapid addition to the national debt, the lavish 
outlay of the court, and the notorious corruption of placemen, combined to 
arouse a strong feeling on behalf of economical reform, and, united with this, 
though subsidiary to it, there arose also a demand for Parliamentary reform. 
The close of the year 1779 witnessed a remarkable manifestation of the 
national feeling. A great meeting was held at York—a county meeting, 
described by Sir George Savile, when he presented its petition to the House 
of Commons, as representative of the intelligence and the property of the 
whole county. The Yorkshiremen demanded a redress of grievances: the 
kind of redress afterwards set forth in Burke’s famous resolutions. The ex- 
ample of Yorkshire was quickly followed by other counties. In all twenty- 
five county meetings were held. They covered almost the whole of Eng- 
land. * #* * * Jn each county which held its meeting a committee was 
formed, to conduct a general correspondence and to enforce a general opin- 
ion. In February 1780 the City of Westminster held a meeting for the 
same purpose, and established its committee of correspondence. Many Whig 
noblemen and gentlemen, members of both Houses, joined it; many others, 
more advanced than Whigs, associated themselves withit. In February 1783, 
a complete list of the members was made out and recorded in the minutes of 
the Committee. The list contained the names of sixteen peers and fifty-one 
members of the House of Commons. From the beginning of the Committee 
in 1780 until its close in 1785 Fox was the chairman, and the minutes show 
that he presided at most of the meetings, and signed the record of proceed- 
ings. These minutes, not until now known to be in existence, have been 
made available for Mr. Harris’s History of the Radical Party. They are in 
the possession of Mr. Timmins, a Birmingham collector of MSS.and other 
matters of literary and political interest, who, by a fortunate purchase, res- 
cued them from possible destruction. 

It has been mentioned that in the original scheme of the corresponding 
Committees, the reform of Parliament, in the sense of establishing popular 
representation, held a subordinate position. By degrees the Westminster 
Committees seem tu have perceived that such a reform was really the 
basis of all measures of progress; that so long as the House of Commons 
failed adequately to represent the nation, there could be no hope of effectu- 

‘ally controlling administrative abuses, of checking wasteful and profligate 
expenditure, of expelling corruption from high places, or of advancing pop- 
ular freedom. Accordingly, in March 1783, the Committee passed a resolu- 
tion which is thus recorded on its minutes: “That by the resolution of the 
general meeting, directing this Committee to prepare a plan of an associa- 
tion on legal and constitutional grounds to support the laudable reform, and 
such other measures as may conduce to restore the freedom of Parliament, 
this Committee conceive themselves bound to enter into the consideration 
of every question tendiug to establish the independency of Parliament on a 
solid and durable basis.” A Sub-Committee was therefore appointed to in- 
quire into the state of representation of the country, and to prepare a report 
upon it. Sheridan was chairman of the Sub-Committee, and its report, pre- 
sented on the 20th of March, 1783, bears his signature. Mr. Harris con- 
denses from the MS. minutes the substance of the report: “It defends 
annual Parliaments as constitutional, and as having been illegally altered ; 
states that by the statute of 8 Henry VI. the Parliament then elected by the 
commonalty at large passed an Act to disfranchise the greater part of its 
constituents by establishing the forty shillings qualification: and then refers 
at length to the decay of old boroughs, the representation of which is con- 
trolled corruptly either by the Crown or by hereditary owners, whereas new 
and large communities had grown up which are entirely unrepresented ; and 
it ends by the declaration that, whether as regards population or property, 
the representation is essentially unequal.” On receiving the report the West- 
minster Committee resolved that “annual Parliaments are the right of the 
people, and that the present state of the representation is inadequate to the 
object, and a departure from the first principles of the Constitution.” A lit- 
tle later, at a meeting presided over by Fox, and attended amongst others by 
Burke, Sheridan, and Alderman Beckford, a resolution was passed affirming 
the principle of the ballot. 

The Committee thus began vigorously. Nor did its zeal slacken, or its 
efforts expire in the passing of general resolutions. In April 1783 a plan of 
an association was publicly adopted, the corresponding committees merged 
in the newly-constituted body, and one of the first acts of the reformed or- 
ganization was to elect Fox as its chairman, and then to appoint a committee 
to prepare a scheme of parliamentary reform. This committee reported at 
the end of June, and the report, as it appears on the minutes, is described as 
“long, elaborate, and rhetorical, but as concluding with a definite scheme, 
as comprehensive and as thorough-going as any which has been put forward 
by the most advanced Radicals at any time.” The statement above quoted 
is justified by an examination of the scheme of the committee, which is so in- 
teresting in itself, and so relevant to recent debates and conclusions on elec- 
toral and parliamentary reform, that the sixteen recommendations of the 
committee merit quotation, They were these ; 





“1, Each county to be divided into as many districts as it is entitled to 
elect representatives, each district choosing one representative. [Here fol- 
lowed a statement of the number of members allotted to each county, such 
number to be subject to periodical revision according to the relative increase 
of population.] 

“2. Each district as far as possible to contain an equal number of males; 
the name of the district being taken from the parish containing the greatest 
number of electors. 

“3. Annual Parliaments to be elected on the first Tuesday in July each 
year ; the election to commence between eight and eleven and close before 
sunset of the same day. . 

“4, All male inhabitants of this country (aliens, minors, criminals and 
insane persons excepted) to vote. 

“5. Makes first allotment of members to counties: in all 513. 

“6. Provides regulations as to registers. 

“7, Grand inquest in each county to allot members to districts. 

“8, Election to take place in principal town or village of district. 

“9. Votes to be taken by ballot. 

_ “10. Churchwardens to declare poll to sheriff of county, who returns 


it. 

“11. The annual session of Parliament to commence on the first Tues- 
day in November. 

‘12. Session toend in April; or, if necessary, may be continued by 
Crown to first Tuesday in July. 

“13. Declaration [of allegiance] to be taken by members. 

“14, All members to be paid. 

“15, All election causes to be decided by jury before judges of assize. 

“16. Every person competent to vote to be eligible for election.” 

The scheme above described was evidently looked upon as a kind of 
counsel of perfection in the matter of parliamentary reform, for although it 
was approved by the committee, and ordered to be printed and sent out to 
other committees in correspondence with that at Westminster, no serious 
effort was made to put the plan before Parliament, nor did it lead to any sus- 
tained agitation in thecountry. If it had only been acceptable and accepted, 
how much trouble might have been saved to Parliament and to the nation, 
and how much faster and more certainly might the progress of reforms of all 
kinds have been secured! For this project of a hundred years ago—agreed 
to by men such as Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Townshend and Shelburne, and in 
principle assented to by Pitt—not only covers, but exceeds, all that has been 
since accomplished in the reform of Parliament. The Westminster scheme 
of 1783 alike anticipated and surpassed the Reform Act of 1832, the Chartist 
proposals of 1839, the second Reform Act of 1867, and the measures by which 
in the present year the Franchise has been made co-extensive with house- 
holders, and electoral districts have been rearranged substantially though 
not exactly on the basis of population. Take the broadest of the schemes 
since proposed as the standard of comparison—the six points of the People’s 
Charter. These are: universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, payment of 
members, vote by ballot, no property qualification, annual Parliaments. 
The whole of these are embraced in this forgotten scheme, authorized by the 
signature of Fox and the concurrence of Sheridan, which has been buried for 
a century in the minutes of the Westminster Association, and is now made 
public by the historian of the Radical party, as indicating the prescience, 
the patriotism, and the courage of those who, in principle, if not by profes- 
tion, are entitled to be classed amongst the earliest leaders of Radicalism. 
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—A recent inquiry shows the character of the reading of the Swedes. 
The sale of the modern realistic authors (excepting Strindberg) such as 
Gustaf of Geijerstam and Oskar Levertin, do not exceed a thousand copies. 
Even Georg Nordensvan’s and Ernst Lindqvist’s are not generally read. 
The great middle class still buys thousands of books of Emilie Carlén, Her- 
man Bjursten, Crusenstolpe, and excellent August Blanche, no longer those 
of Marie Sophie Schwartz. The upper class takes the poems of C. D. af Wir- 
sén and Snoilski, and the books of Victor Rydberg, and an astonishing num- 
ber of French novels; also several German, such as Marlitt and Samgron, 
and of English-American, Hugh Conway. The taste in Sweden has always 
been cosmopolitan and sensational.—Scandinavia. 

—Sir Moses Montefiore’s fortune is about $5,000,000 and goes to two 
nephews. The title of baronet dies with him, as he left no children. 


—tThe Irish people, at home, consume a large amount of tobacco, but not 
a pound of it is ever grown in that country, Yet it is said that the land in 
many parts is well adapted to it, and it is estimated that an average profit 
of $225 an acre could be easily made at it. And what is the obstacle? Noth- 
ing but an old law, made in Cromwell’s time, which, designing to foster the 
tobacco plantations in the American colonies, decreed that no one should 
grow the plant in Great Britain and Ireland. 

— The London Standard says that at a sale of relics which had been the 
property of the poet Burns, at the Tam O’Shanter Inn, Ayr, yesterday, July 
30, the ‘Tam O’Shanter” and “Souter Johnnie” chairs fetched £47 each, 
being secured for Burns’s cottage. The stirrup cup, a small wooden bowl 
with a silver band, was sold to Mrs. Christie for £55, and an autograph letter 
to Hamilton Nimmo for £7. 

—A gentleman who has recently returned from a trip over the Southern 
Pacific railway says that the 800,000 acres of land which the commissioner 
of the general land office has restored to the public domain by a recent 
order, which prevented the Southern Pacific from securing the patents, is 
almost absolutely worthless; that most of the land is a part of the Great 
Desert, and that it will forever constitute a part of the public domain unless 
some system of irrigation shall be adopted to attract settlers to it. It is 
sterile, yielding only cactus, and is worthless for any purpose of grazing or 
of agriculture. In the vicinity of this tract the London Telegraph newspaper 
some time since purchased for a song 50,000 acres for the sake of the pulp 
contained in the cactus. The cactus is cut into blocks, shipped to England, 
and from the pulp which it contains is made the paper upon which the Lon- 
don Telegraph is printed, ; 
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RAILROADS. 





sas UP 3000 FEET.-@a 


Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the. famous 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 
ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 
With the new and unparalleled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these bene 
twiu resorts are beyond all comparison the most 
van usly pan both as to train service and sur- 
roundings, of any East of the Rockies. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER BREAKFAST, 
Arrive Deer Park for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 


Returning trains are equally favorable. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER BREAKFAST, 
Arrive Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Baltimore for Supper. 
There is also a NIGHT EXPRESS each way, eae 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY! 

B. & O. Limited for Chicago and Northwest, via 
Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9.00 A. M.; 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. 

B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis and South, 
via Deer Park and Oakland, jeave —— 2.30 
F. M.; arriving Cincinnati at 7.45 A. , St Louis 
6.50 P. M. 


MAGNIFICENT TRAINS THROUGH WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COACHES. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234d. 


NO FLIES! NO MOSQUITOES! NO HAY FEVER! 
NO MALARIA! 


Deer Park and Oakland, the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives aga A them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among Philadelphians. 

All communications should be addressed to W. 

WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up to 
June 15th. After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
land, Md. 
RaTEsS—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cations. Diagrams of rooms and floors open at B. &O. 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post oy Philadelphia. 

The B. & O. Company has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and Oakland the leading mountain 
resorts of the east, and for the season of ’85 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. 


The Finest Place for Children in the Land, 








WEBSTER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








Webster’s Unabridged ne is su cate ,ata 
PATENT additional cost, with DENIS 
RENCE INDEX. 
Sy Fi been rode Vasaesaat in book-making that 
been _. in a hundred years.” 

TH 32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 

aidtomakea Family intelligent. 

Ew a &, SCHOLARS, 
and SCHOOLS. 

Seated Authority eau th the’ U. 8. Supreme 

Recommended by the State Sup’ts of 


Saccahele 36 States, & by 50 College Pres’ts. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


STANDARD. 
ae Stan has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictiona 
Standard in Gov't Printin fice. 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 





’ Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 








SHIPBUILDERS. 





—THE— 


William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


oie reerec iivirans 











INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . $400,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and 
allotherclaims, .. 852,970 25 

Surplus over all liabilities, . 551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


7. ont eel CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 

JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, JO . 

THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Aasistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD — 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


| President, John B. Garrett. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 











WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 





Engineers,and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Remington Standard icicle 


WHY EXPEND TWICE THE NECESSARY TIME AND ENERGY IN 


WRITING? 


Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 


men the world over. 


Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


the pen. 


64 Page Pamphiet Mailed Free. 


Correspondence Solicited 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, SOLE AGENTS, 
4715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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London-Made Suits, 


The first glimpse of new fashions in Cloth- 
ing for Fall and Winter comes from London, 
the metropolis of English style—by late 
steamer. Two windowsful of sample gar- 
ments—one of Men’s and Young Gentlemen’s 
and one of Boys’. They are imported to be 
looked at and to be sold. (Some of our peo- 
ple in this and other large cities like to wear 
Clothing made across the sea.) These sam- 
ple garments are substantial looking; not a 
whit more substantial and not so graceful as 
our own Chestnut Street make. Some of the 
Boys’ Sailor Suits have a gold or silver chev- 
ron of the English coat-of-arms, suitable for 
lads of English parentage. 

We'll make to Order from any of these 
samples. Look at them. Our styles will be 
ready in a few days. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 
—FORMERLY— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUuS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 


—— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
8. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN; and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THoMas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C, BULLITT, 





DRY GOODS. 


Darlington, “£RCHANTs AND 


IMPORTERS. 
Runk General Dry Goods fi 
ener 00 or 
& Co. 


Ladies’ Wear. 
AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 





1126 CHESTNUT STREET 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST VALUE. THE LOWEST PRICE. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
Rowiene Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
ster and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
ofr teall applicants. 











MANUFACTURERS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


Office , 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. 0. BOX 905. 


Works; Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Wharton Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings, 


INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston’s Patent,) 
_AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 
accidents from ay yee switches, and insuring un- 
_— saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, etc. ‘°° 








SHOEMAKERS. 





Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NorTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ARCHITECTS. 
W. N. LOCKINGTON. 





ARCHITECT, 
Cor. Johnson and Adams Streets, Germantown, Phila. 








TRUST COMPANIES. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. ‘ 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
— , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C.:‘WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
IRECTORS. 
Clayton French, 





Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 


Charles 8. Hinchman. 
m. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. ; 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


RIDGE & C7 
oo BEST PLACE TO mL 


Dry Goops 


by STORES: PONS 
Y] Ww 
2 Hart, gts 


PHILADELPHIA. 























